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CITY  OF  BOSTON 


Representative  Exchanges  and  Leading  Manufacturers 

and  Merchants. 


An  Epitome  of  the  City’s  History  from  the  Settlement  to  the  Present 

Time. Boston  of  To-day. A General  Review  of  its  Unrivalled 

Location  and  the  more  prominent  Industrial  Enterprises 
that  have  made  it  the  Metropolis  of  New  England. 


'TTTHENEVER  tlie  earlier  history  of  our  country  is  mentioned,  there  is  one  location  that  stands 
Y ’ out  more  prominently  than  any  other,  and  within  it  and  about  it  centres  a great  portion 
of  the  important  events  that  preceded  and  immediately  followed  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The 
history  of  Boston  is  so  closely  interwoven  into  that  of  our  country  and  the  formation  of  the 
United  States,  that  no  historian  of  the  latter  can  fully  portray  the  events  coming  under  his  pen 
without  devoting  very  considerable  space  to  this  city. 

In  this  work  no  effort  has  been  made  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  history  of  Boston,  the  writer 
confining  himself,  after  an  epitomized  review  of  the  more  important  events  of  the  city’s  settle- 
ment and  growth,  to  the  present  appearance  of  the  “Metropolis  of  New  England,”  and  the  very 
superior  location  the  city  enjoys  for  trade  and  manufacturing  purposes,  coupled  with  more  minute 
details  of  those  business  interests  that  are  to-day  the  chief  instruments  in  advancing  the  city, 
commercially  and  otherwise.  With  no  attempt,  therefore,  to  correct  anything  previously  written, 
and  with  the  view  only  of  compiling  into  useful  and  convenient  form,  and  to  the  profit  of  all  con- 
cerned, much  data  scattered  about,  the  subject-matter  is  entered  upon. 

Early  Settlement. 

To  whom  belongs  the  credit  of  first  discovering  that  portion  of  the  New  England  coast  now 
known  as  Boston  Harbor  is  not  definitely  known ; though,  in  absence  of  more  positive  proof,  his- 
torians have  conceded  that  it  was  the  Northmen.  The  first  authentic  settlement  of  Boston,  which 
was  originally  called  “ Shawmutt”  by  the  Indians,  was  in  the  year  1630,  by  the  colonists  from 
Salem,  who  named  the  site  of  the  present  city  Trimountain.  Two  years  previous,  1628,  the  district 
known  as  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  bought  by  people  from  Dorchester,  England,  and  a 
year  later  Charlestown,  now  a part  of  Boston,  was  first  settled.  The  necessity  for  good  water  in 
1630  caused  the  little  band,  under  the  leadership  of  Winthrop,  to  remove  across  to  the  peninsula, 
or  Trimountain— a name  derived  from  the  three  peaks  afterward  known  as  Copp’s,  Beacon,  and 
Fort  Hills. 
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Upon  this  strip  of  land  was  Mr.  William  Blaxton,  or  as  more  generally  accepted  Blaxstone,  an 
Englishman,  who  had  been  living  there  for  several  years,  and  held  an  unquestioned  proprietor- 
ship to  the  whole  peninsula  of  Boston.  This  tract,  with  the  exception  of  six  acres  where  his 
house  stood,  was  sold  to  Winthrop  and  his  associates  for  the  sum  of  £30,  and  the  colonists  began 
at  once  to  make  a permanent  settlement,  the  site  being  selected  for  the  centre  and  metropolis  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  During  1630  near  fifteen  hundred  persons  came  over  from  Eng- 
land, and  rapid  development  was  made. 

The  first  settlers  located  chiefly  within  the  limits  between  what  are  now  Hanover,  Tremont, 
Bromfield,  and  Milk  streets.  Pemberton  Hill  was  also  a favorite  place  of  residence.  The  first 
buildings  were  rude  and  unsightly.  They  were  of  wood,  with  roofs  thatched,  while  the  chim- 
neys were  built  of  pieces  of  wood  placed  crosswise,  and  covered  with  clay.  Winthrop’s  company 
found  Boston  sparsely  wooded ; water,  however,  was  abundant  and  good.  Id  addition  to  the 
springs  near  Blaxstone’s  house,  mention  is  made  in  the  first  records  of  a “ great  spring”  in  Spring 
Lane,  as  well  as  other  springs  on  the  Neck  and  elsewhere.  Economy  in  building  was  carried  so 
far  that  Governor  Winthrop  reproved  his  deputy,  in  1632,  for  nailing  clapboards  upon  his  house  ; 
saying,  “ that  he  did  not  well  to  bestow  so  much  cost  about  the  wainscoting,  and  adorning  his 
house  in  the  beginning  of  a plantation,  both  in  regard  of  the  public  charges  and  for  example.” 

The  First  Fifty  Years’  History. 

From  King’s  Hand-book*  we  extract : “In  1630  the  first  General  Court  of  the  colony  was  held 
in  Boston.  John  Winthrop  was  the  first  Governor  elected  by  the  colonists,  and  Thomas  Dudley 
the  Deputy-Governor.  Had  these  two  carried  out  their  plan  of  fortifying  ‘ New-towne,’  the 
present  Cambridge,  the  result  would  have  been  that  either  the  latter,  or  some  other  town,  would 
have  become  the  New  England  metropolis,  instead  of  Boston.  Winthrop,  however,  after  he  and 
others  had  built  houses  at  New-towne,  saw  that  Boston  was  the  most  promising  site,  and  conse- 
quently abandoned  the  project,  causing  thereby  the  enmity  of  Dudley.  This  circumstance,  possi- 
bly combined  with  jealousy,  led  to  unfriendly  disputes  between  these  two  magnates,  which  had  to 
be  settled  by  arbitrators. 

“The  old  beacon  shown  in  all  the  early  plans  of  the  town,  and  which  gave  the  name  to 
Beacon  Hill,  was  erected  in  1634-35,  to  alarm  the  country  in  case  of  invasion.  It  stood  near  the 
present  State  House,  the  exact  spot  being  the  south-east  corner  of  the  reservoir  on  Temple  Street. 
It  was  a tall  mast,  standing  on  cross  timbers  placed  upon  a stone  foundation,  supported  by  braces, 
and  was  ascended  by  treenails  driven  into  it ; and  sixty-five  feet  from  the  base  projected  a crane 
of  iron,  from  which  an  iron  skeleton  frame  was  suspended,  to  receive  a barrel  of  tar  or  other  com- 
bustibles. When  fired  this  could  be  seen  for  a great  distance  inland.  It  was  newly  erected  in 
1768,  having  fallen  from  some  cause  unknown  ; and  in  1789  it  was  blown  down. 

“The  happiest  people  are  those  who  have  no  history  ; and  there  is  not  much  of  moment  to 
record  concerning  this  thriving  town  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence.  A few  interesting 
facts  from  the  quaint  records  of  the  early  day  will  show  the  state  of  society  and  public  opinion. 
From  1637  up  to  1676,  in  the  pages  of  local  history  can  be  found  cases  where  persons  were  either 
banished  from  Boston,  or  murdered  on  account  of  heresy,  hung  on  charges  of  witchcraft,  pun- 
ished for  petty  misdemeanors  by  imprisonments  in  the  stocks,  whipped  or  fined  for  being  Baptists, 
persecuted  in  various  ways  for  being  Quakers,  or  placed  in  cases  for  violating  the  Sabbath.  Up  to 
the  last  century,  too,  slavery  existed  in  Boston.  In  1655  times  were  very  hard  ; and  many  inhabit- 

* The  writer  is  indebted  to  King’s  “ Hand-book  of  Boston”  for  much  useful  information.  This  publication  is 
believed  to  be  the  best  on  modern  Boston  now  issued. 
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ants  paid  tlieir  taxes  with  produce,  grain,  and  other  articles.  The  town  also  suffered  from  exten- 
sive fires  in  1676,  1679,  1711,  and  1760  ; over  350  dwellings  being  destroyed  in  the  latter  conflagra- 
tion. In  1686  there  was  trouble  between  the  colony  and  the  home  government  ; and  Andros,  an 
unpopular  Governor,  was  imprisoned  by  the  people  in  1689  and  finally  forced  to  leave  the  country. 
The  colonial  charter  was  withdrawn  ; but  in  1692  came  a new  Governor,  with  an  olive  branch  in 

the  shape  of  a new  charter,  and  the  troubles  temporarily  ceased 

“The  first  attempt  to  establish  a paper  was  made  in  1690,  and  the  first  number  is  held  by  the 
Colonial  State  Paper  Office  at  London.  The  first  newspaper  in  America  was  issued  in  Boston,  its 
publication  beginning  on  April  24,  1704.  It  was  called  The  Boston  News  Letter.  Its  founder  was 
John  Campbell,  then  the  town  postmaster;  and  the  first  number  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  library  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  In  1706  , Benjamin  Franklin  was,  it  is  very  generally  be- 
lieved, born  in  the  humble  little  house  which  stood  on  Milk  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
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Boston  Post  building.  The  old  house  stood  a hundred  and  twenty  years,  respected  as  one  of  the 
most  notable  landmarks;  and  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1811  was  keenly  regretted.” 

The  Important  Events  that  preceded  the  Revolution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Boston  was  becoming  an  important  trading  point, 
and  in  1715  the  town  was  divided  into  eight  wards.  In  1728  it  was  again  divided  into  twelve 
wards,  and  in  1740  mention  is  made  that  there  were  fifteen  churches  and  five  public  schools.  The 
twenty  years  preceding  the  War  of  the  Revolution  Boston  was  the  scene  of  the  more  important 
events  that  led  to  this  struggle.  Intense  feeling  was  created  in  1747  by  Commodore  Knowles  of 
the  British  Navy,  who,  being  short  of  men,  openly  impressed  sailors  in  the  streets  of  the  town, 
resulting  in  a riot,  and  the  holding  of  some  British  officers  by  the  townspeople  until  the  release  of 
their  fellow-townsmen.  The  memorable  indignation  meeting  of  citizens  to  protest  against  the 
heavy  duty  levied  on  tea  and  other  articles  of  import  was  held  in  1750  and  in  1765  the  “ Sons  of 
Liberty”  were  organized  under  the  “ Liberty  Tree.”  This  tree  stood  near  what  is  now  the  corner 
of  Essex  and  Warren  streets,  and  was  a wide-spreading  beautiful  elm;  and  here  was  exposed  the 
effigies  of  those  men  who  had  favored  the  passage  of  the  odious  Stamp  Act.  The  excitement  over 
the  tea  and  other  duties,  as  imposed  by  the  British  Crown,  continued,  and  in  1770  an  important 
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•event  transpired  that  steeled  the  hearts  of  the  patriots  against  their  mother-country.  On  the  5th  of 
March  occurred  what  is  known  as  the  Boston  Massacre,  which  had  its  origin  from  the  following 
circumstance : 

A barber’s  boy  in  King  Street,  who  saw  an  officer  passing  by,  and  cried  after  him,  “There 
goes  a mean  fellow,  who  has  not  paid  for  dressing  his  hair.”  The  sentinel  at  the  Custom  House, 
hearing  this  insult,  left  his  post,  and  struck  the  boy  on  the  head  with  his  musket.  Another  disturb- 
ance occurring,  which  brought  together  a crowd  of  men  and  boys,  the  soldier  was  pointed  out  by 
the  barber’s  boy  as  being  the  one  that  struck  him.  The  crowd  threatened  to  kill  the  soldier,  who 
called  out  the  main  guard  to  his  assistance.  They  were  immediately  surrounded  by  a mob  of  men 
and  boys,  who  began  to  throw  missiles  at  them,  and  dared  the  soldiers  to  fire.  At  last  they  did 
fire,  and  four  persons  were  killed.  This  painful  collision  illustrates  the  extreme  tension  that  the 
people’s  feelings  had  reached,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  famous  “ Boston  Tea-party.” 

A writer  says:  “This  disturbance  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  when  the  East 
India  Company  sent  several  vessels  to  Boston,  loaded  with  tea.  The  inhabitants  declared  that  they 
would  not  pay  any  duty  on  tea  imported  from  England;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  a call  was 
made  to  citizens,  December  16,  1773,  by  Samuel  Adams  and  others,  for  a public  meeting  at  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  to  put  into  action  plans  already  made  to  prevent  the  lauding  of  the  tea.  On  account  of 
the  immense  crowd  which  more  than  filled  the  hall,  a motion  was  made  to  adjourn  to  the  Old 
South  Church.  At  this  meeting  was  made  the  first  suggestion  to  dispose  of  the  tea  in  the  way 
finally  adopted.  John  Rowe,  who  lived  on  Pond  Street,  now  Bedford,  said,  ‘Who  knows  how 
tea  will  mingle  with  salt  water?  ’ This  idea  was  received  with  great  laughter  and  approval.  It  is 
from  Rowe  that  Rowe  Street  (now  a part  of  Chauucy  Street)  took  its  name. 

“A  signal  being  given,  the  simulated  Indians,  ‘Mohawks,’  appeared  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  negotiation  had  failed  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea;  and  when  the  deputation  returned 
with  their  unfavorable  report,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Indian  yell  was  heard  at  the  church  door, 
and  the  disguised  Mohawks,  since  so  famous,  filled  the  street,  and  made  their  way  through  Milk 
Street  directly  to  Liverpool  Wharf,  with  large  accessions  from  the  crowd  of  apprentice  lads  and 
idlers  from  the  meeting  of  the  Old  South,  swelling  the  number  to  more  than  a hundred.  Some  sixty 
went  on  board.  Each  detachment  had  its  leader.  Everything  was  orderly,  systematic,  and  doubt- 
less previously  concerted.  The  leaders  demanded  of  those  in  charge  of  the  ships  the  keys  to  the 
hatches,  candles  and  matches;  which  were  produced.  The  contents  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
two  chests  were  thrown  overboard.  The  women  of  Boston  were  not  behind  the  men  in  their 
opposition  to  the  tea- duty;  for  they  held  meetings,  and  resolved  to  make  no  use  of  it  whatever. 

Boston  in  the  War  for  Independence. 

“ This  act  brought  the  King  and  Parliament  to  decide  that  their  rebellious  subjects  in  Boston 
should  be  subdued  b}r  force  of  arms,  and  troops  in  large  numbers  were  then  sent  to  Boston.  On 
the  1st  of  September,  1774,  two  hundred  troops  went  up  the  Mystic  River,  and  took  from  the  pow- 
der-house two  hundred  and  twelve  barrels  of  powder  belonging  to  the  province,  and  brought  off 
two  field-pieces  from  Cambridge.” 

In  1774  the  harbor  was  entirely  closed  as  a port  of  entry,  and  in  1775  the  skirmishes  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  aroused  the  country  to  action,  and  a "war  of  a few  weak  colonies  against  a 
strong  and  powerful  country  was  entered  into.  Within  a short  time  a large  body  of  American 
troops  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  completely  blockading  the  British  within  the  town. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  occurred  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  which,  though  resulting  in  the 
defeat  of  the  American  troops,  showed  with  what  courage  and  determination  they  could  fight,  even 
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when  nearly  all  advantages  were  against  them.  The  forces  employed  by  the  British  numbered, 
about  four  thousand  regulars,  besides  a battery  on  Copp’s  Hill,  in  Boston,  and  seven  vessels  of  war 
lying  in  different  directions  from  the  hill.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred.  The  number  of  American  forces  was  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  and 

their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  wa s- 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Among  the  killed  was 
General  Warren,  who  was  shot  after  the  American 
forces  were  driven  from  the  breastworks. 

General  Washington  took  command  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  at  Cambridge,  July  2,  1775,  to  where  they 
retreated  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  and  every 
pass  to  Boston  was  effectually  guarded,  and  the  town 
placed  in  a state  of  siege.  On  the  night  of  March  4, 
1776,  Washington  took  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights, 
a part  of  which  is  now  known  as  South  Boston.  On 
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these  heights  earthworks  were  thrown  up  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  British  found  the 
enemy  intrenched  in  a strong  position,  both  for  offence  and  defence,  and  which  virtually  com- 
manded the  town. 

During  the  winter  of  1775-76  the  British  occupied  Boston,  but  owing  to  the  strong  position 
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that  Washington  had  secured,  they  evacuated  the  city  on  March  17,  1776,  taking  with  them  many 
of  the  most  prominent  residents,  who  had  remained  true  to  the  King.  The  fleet  eventually  sailed 
from  the  harbor,  and  the  complete  recovery  of  Boston  from  the  control  of  the  British  was  the 
cause  of  much  rejoicing  throughout  the  colonies — second  only  to  the  successful  promulgation  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  reading  of  this  instrument  on  July  18,  from  the  balcony  of 
the  Town  Hall,  enlisted  the  greatest  favor  and  rejoicing.  Though  the  war  continued  until  1781, 
before  peace  was  declared,  Boston’s  important  connection  with  it  was  principally  embraced  within 
the  first  two  years. 

At  this  time  Boston  was  the  most  influential  town  in  the  country,  and  it  at  once  entered  upon  a 
period  of  rapid  growth,  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  showing  a very  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  city.  In  1790  the  population  exceeded  18,000,  and  in  its  importance  throughout  the 
new  United  States  was  probably  greater  than  either  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  The  last  twenty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  an  era  of  advancement.  The  Charles  River  Bridge,  the  first  of 
the  numerous  avenues  connecting  the  town  with  its  northern  and  western  surburbs,  was  completed; 
the  New  State  House  was  finished,  and  the  first  two  theatres — the  Boston  and  the  Haymarket — 
opened  their  doors. 

Incidents  of  History  during  the  Present  Century. 

The  century  closed  with  Boston  on  the  highway  to  greater  commercial  importance,  and  rapid 
increase  in  population.  From  King’s  Hand-book  we  trace  the  principal  events  of  the  city  to  the 
present  time : 

“During  the  autumn  of  1804  a terrific  gale  visited  Boston,  blowing  down  several  church- 
steeples,  and  doing  much  damage.  The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  England  in  1812  was 
received  by  Bostonians  with  indignation.  Her  influential  men  had  opposed  the  embargo  laid  upon 
commerce  with  England,  which  wTas  a heavy  blow  to  the  interests  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts,  one 
third  of  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  being  at  that  time  owned  in  the  State,  and  they  pro- 
nounced the  war  a serious  mistake.  Nevertheless,  at  the  call  for  troops  a regiment  was  raised  here; 
and  in  1814  when  a British  fleet  was  reported  to  be  off  the  coast  extensive  preparations  were  made 
to  give  it  a warm  reception  should  it  come  this  way.  Peace  was  gladly  welcomed  the  next  year. 

“ In  1816  Webster  came  to  Boston.  He  lived  first  in  Mount  Vernon  Street,  on  the  summit  of 
Beacon  Hill,  a few  rods  northwest  of  the  State  House;  later  in  the  house  standing  at  No.  37 
Somerset  Street ; and  afterward  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Summer  streets,  where  he  entertained 
Lafayette  in  magnificent  style  during  the  visit  of  the  latter  in  1824.  Webster’s  residence  in  Summer 
Street,  now  numbered  136  and  138,  was  long  marked  by  a splendid  block  of  stores,  known  as  £ The 
Webster  Buildings.’  This  went  down  in  the  great  fire  of  1872,  but  was  soon  replaced  by  a sub- 
stantial iron-front  building  erected  as  a warehouse  for  Wm.  Claflin,  Coburn  & Co.,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  prominent  boot-manufacturing  firms  in  the  United  States.  In  1821  the  West  Point  Cadets, 
under  command  of  Major  Worth,  U.  S.  A.,  marched  to  Boston  and  encamped  on  the  Common. 

“On  Feb.  22,  1822,  after  many  years’  agitation  of  the  subject,  the  first  petition  having  been 
made  as  early  as  the  year  1709,  an  act  establishing  the  city  of  Boston  was  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
and  accepted  by  the  citizens,  and  May  1 Boston  became  a city.  John  Phillips  was  the  first  Mayor. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Josiah  Quincy,  who  was  in  office  six  successive  years.  The  other  Mayors  of 
Boston,  in  the  order  of  their  services,  were:  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  three  terms;  Charles  Wells,  two; 
Theodore  Lyman,  Jun.,  two;  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  one;  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  three;  Jonathan  Chap- 
man, three;  Martin  Brimmer,  two;  Thomas  A.  Davis,  one;  Josiah  Quincy,  Jun.,  three;  John  P. 
Bigelow,  three;  Benjamin  Seaver,  two;  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  two;  Alexander  H.  Rice,  two;  Fred- 
eric W.  Lincoln,  Jun.,  three;  Joseph  M.  Wightman,  two;  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Jun.,  again,  four; 
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Otis  Norcross,  one;  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  three;  William  Gaston,  two;  Henry  L.  Pierce,  one; 
Samuel  C.  Cobb,  three;  Frederick  O.  Prince,  one;  Henry  L.  Pierce,  one;  F.  0.  Prince,  three; 
Samuel  A.  Green,  one;  Albert  Palmer,  one;  Augustus  P.  Martin,  one  year;  and  Hugh  O’Brien,  the 
present  incumbent.  . . . 

“In  1824  Lafayette  occupied  part  of  the  double  house  standing  at  the  corner  of  Park  and  Bea- 
con streets,  the  other  part  afterward  becoming  the  residence  of  George  Ticknor,  the  distinguished 
historian  of  Spanish  Literature,  and  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
Among  the  early  occupants  of  this  mansion  were  Gov.  Christopher  Gore,  in  honor  of  whom  the 
Harvard  College  Library  has  been  named;  Edward  G.  Malbone,  the  portrait-painter;  Hon.  Samuel 
Dexter,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  first  President  of  the  earliest  Massachusetts  Temper- 
ance Society.  Mr.  Ticknor  was  an  occupant  of  the  house  from  1830  until  his  death  in  1870. 

“In  1824  the  population  of  the  city  was  58,000.  During  the  next  few  years  numerous  public 
improvements  were  made;  among  them  the  opening  of  the  East  Boston  and  Chelsea  ferries;  the 
completion  of  the  Warren  Bridge,  connecting  Charlestown  with  Boston;  the  laying  of  gas-pipes; 
and  the  erection  of  many  notable  public  and  private  buildings,  including  a new  court-house,  custom- 
house, and  three  theatres — the  Tremont,  Federal,  and  Warren. 

“In  1830  the  population  had  grown  to  61,000,  and  the  city  celebrated  the  second  centenary  of 
its  settlement.  In  1833  the  old  hero  Andrew  Jackson  visited  Boston,  and  was  received  with  great 
popular  enthusiasm.  The  Whig  Party  was  formed  about  this  time.  It  was  in  1834  that  the  Ursu- 
line  Convent  in  Charlestown  was  burned  by  a mob.  • 

“ In  1837  a large  delegation  of  the  Sacs  and  Fox  Indians  arrived  from  the  far  West,  and,  in  all 
the  gorgeousness  of  paint  and  feathers,  exhibited  on  the  Common  their  war-dances  and  other  feats 
before  interested  thousands.  Boston  suffered,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  the 
panic  of  this  year,  and  its  banks  suspended  specie  payments;  but  in  good  time  it  recovered,  and 
entered  upon  another  season  of  prosperity.  In  1840  the  first  steamship  line  between  Boston  and 
Liverpool  was  established.  In  1843  President  Tyler  and  Gen.  Scott  visited  Boston. 

“ In  1844,  after  a period  of  intense  cold,  the  harbor  was  firmly  frozen  as  far  down  as  the  light- 
house; and  its  surface  was  enlivened  with  skating,  coasting,  sledding,  and  sleighing.  Cargoes 
were  discharged  on  to  teams,  and  transported  to  the  warehouses.  Booths,  as  on  high  holidays,  filled 
with  eatables  and  drinkables,  added  to  the  gayety  of  the  scene.  It  was  during  this  ice-embargo  that 
the  enterprising  Boston  merchants,  aided  by  the  Fresh  Pond  ice-cutters,  cut  a channel  seven  miles 
long  to  enable  the  imprisoned  Cunard  steamship  to  prosecute  her  voyage  to  England. 

“In  1847  President  Polk  was  the  guest  of  the  city.  During  this  year  there  was  a great  fire  at 
the  North  End,  which  consumed  more  than  one  hundred  buildings,  with  their  contents.  In  1848  the 
Cochituate  water  was  introduced,  and  the  event  celebrated  with  an  imposing  display.  In  1849  there 
was  unexampled  mortality  from  Asiatic  cholera.  In  1850  Professor  John  W.  Webster  was  hung  for 
the  murder  of  Dr.  George  Parkm an— one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  in  the  history  of  American 
crime.  The  advent  of  Jenny  Lind  was  a notable  event  of  the  same  year;  the  great  Swedish  vocalist 
singing  to  audiences  of  upward  of  4000  people.  At  this  period  the  anti-slavery  agitation  became 
intense;  and  in  1854  the  Burns  riot  occurred,  caused  by  efforts  to  liberate  Anthony  Burns,  a fugitive 
slave,  one  man  being  killed  and  several  seriously  hurt.  In  1860  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  his  suite 
visited  Boston. 

The  Past  Twenty-five  Years. 

“ The  opening  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  found  Boston  in  a state  of  patriotic  ferment.  Great  out- 
door war-meetings  were  held,  and  recruiting  was  early  begun,  and  carried  on  vigorously.  During 
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the  war  the  city  responded  promptly  to  every  call  for  men  or  money,  and  sent  into  the  army  and 
navy  26,119  men,  685  of  whom  were  commissioned  officers.  In  the  sanitary  work  the  Boston 
people,  prominently  the  women,  were  among  the  foremost.  In  1863  a draft-riot  occurred  at  the 
North  End,  but  it  was  soon  overcome  by  the  authorities. 

“ In  1863  the  old  Hancock  House,  a stone  building,  one  of  the  noblest  private  mansions  of  the 
colonial  period,  and  one 
of  the  unique  features  of 
this  part  of  the  city,  was 
removed.  It  stood  just 
beyond  the  State  House 
on  Beacon  Street,  facing 
the  Common.  Private 
residences  now  occupy 
the  site  of  the  house. 

“In  1865  the  rejoic- 
ings over  the  Emanci- 
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pation  Proclamation  and 
the  end  of  the  war  were 
sharply  turned  to  mourn- 
ing by  the  news  of  the 
assassination  of  the  beloved 
President  Lincoln.  Bos- 
ton, in  common  with  the 
other  large  cities  of  the 
North,  gave  expression  to 
the  universal  feeling  of 
Fort  Independence  grief  by  a funeral  proces- 

sion of  vast  length.  The  history  of  Boston  since  the  war  has  been  crowded  with  noteworthy 
events,  at  which  the  limits  of  this  sketch  allow  us  the  merest  glance.  In  1867  Gen.  Sheridan 
paid  a visit  to  the  city.  In  the  same  year  Gov.  Andrew  died  suddenly  at  his  city  home. 
In  1868  Gen.  Grant  visited  the  city  for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  and  was  received  with  warm 
demonstrations  of  welcome.  The  ensuing  year  was  marked  by  a grand  event,  which  could  only  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  enterprise  of  a city  like  Boston  combined  with  the  talent  of  a man 
like  P.  S.  Gilmore — the  National  Peace  Jubilee.  It  took  place  from  June  15  to  19,  in  the  huge 
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Coliseum,  temporarily  erected  for  the  purpose  between  the  Back  Bay  and  the  South  End,  and  was  a 
remarkable  success,  drawing  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  exciting  the 
most  unrestrained  enthusiasm,  both  on  account  of  its  musical  features  and  of  its  patriotic  tendency. 
In  1870  Prince  Arthur  visited  Boston.  The  same  year  the  city  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death 
of  George  Peabody,  the  philanthropist,  and  of  the  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame,  whose  remains  lay  in 
state  in  Faneuil  Hall.  In  1871  the  old  building  standing  in  the  middle  of  Court  Street,  near  Tremont 
and  Cornhill,  known  as  Scollay’s  Building,  was  removed,  leaving  an  open  area,  now  called  Scollay 
Square.  This  year  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia  visited  the  city,  and  was  treated  to  a round  of 
brilliant  gayeties.  The  year  1872  was  eventful.  From  June  17  to  July  7 the  second  grand  musical 
festival  was  held,  and  was  attended  by  from  30,000  to  100,000  people  daily.  It  also  was  held  in  a 
temporary  Coliseum  of  vast  size;  and  special  national  musical  features  were  introduced  by  bands 
from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries.  Johann  Strauss  led  the  orchestra  while  it 
played  his  own  waltzes.  A grand  ball  was  given,  Gen.  Grant  being  present.  The  enterprise  was 
regarded  as  a grand  success,  although  it  was  not  remunerative  to  the  shareholders.  During  the 
following  autumn  came  the  epizootic  epidemic,  rendering  almost  all  the  horses  useless  for  the  time 
being,  and  causing  great  inconvenience. 

The  Great  Fire. 

“On  Nov.  9,  this  year,  at  7.15  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  great  Boston  Fire  broke  out.  The 
flames  started  at  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Kingston  streets,  and  spread  with  terrible  speed.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  firemen,  the  flames  sped  northeast  and  north  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
substantial  business  district  of  the  city,  where  a great  proportion  of  the  buildings  were  of  solid 
granite,  and  used  for  wholesale  business.  Aid  was  summoned  from  the  surburban  and  even  from 
distant  cities;  and  special  trains  bearing  fire-engines  came  hastening  into  the  panic-stricken  city 
from  all  sides.  Buildings  were  blown  up  in  the  hope  that  the  gaps  thus  left  would  not  be  bridged 
by  the  furious  on-sweeping  flames,  and  the  gas  was  cut  off,  leaving  the  city  almost  in  darkness. 
The  militia  went  on  duty  to  aid  the  police  in  preventing  the  wholesale  lawlessness  that  threatened 
to  add  to  the  terrors  of  the  time.  When  the  fire  finally  stopped,  it  had  spread  over  65  acres,  and 
destroyed  about  $80,000,000  worth  of  property  and  many  lives,  leaving  the  entire  district  bounded 
by  Summer,  Washington,  Milk,  and  Broad  streets  a smoking  chaos  of  ruins.  Boston  recovered 
with  almost  incredible  elasticity  and  pluck  from  this  terrible  blow ; and  the  ‘ burnt  district  ’ is  to-day 
a section  of  imposing  and  substantial  business  warehouses,  its  appearance  greatly  improved,  and 
the  wealth  and  convenience  of  this  part  of  the  city  thereby  increased.  In  1873  another  serious  fire 
destroyed  several  squares  of  buildings.  Subsequent  calamities  have  not  been  infrequent.  Within 
a few  years  there  have  been  numbers  of  those  startling  and  often  unaccountable  accidents  so  com- 
mon in  American  cities.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  extensive  fires  in  1874,  1877,  and  1878; 
the  blowing  up  of  a building  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  La  Grange  streets;  the  explosion 
under  the  sidewalk  near  the  Federal  Street  Bridge  iD  South  Boston,  by  which  several  lives  were  lost; 
and  the  explosion  of  Jenney’s  oil  establishment  in  South  Boston.  The  burning  of  a tenement-house 
on  Sliawmut  Avenue,  in  which  several  of  the  unfortunate  occupants  lost  their  lives  or  were  terribly 
injured,  will  be  remembered  as  a comparatively  recent  occurrence.  So  also  has  Boston  of  late  years 
had  an  unpleasant  notoriety  from  a peculiar  class  of  criminals:  notably  the  boy  Jesse  Pomeroy,  con- 
fined for  life  in  the  State  Prison,  who  murdered  a boy  and  a girl,  and  tortured  several  children, 
making  himself  the  terror  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived;  and  Piper,  who  one  Sunday  after- 
noon murdered  the  little  six-year-old  girl,  Mabel  Young,  in  the  belfry  of  the  Warren  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  he  was  sexton.  According  to  his  confession  just  before  his  execution,  May  26, 
1876,  he  had  also  murdered  one  Bridget  Landregan,  whose  death  up  to  that  time  had  been  a 
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mystery,  and  he  had  almost  fatally  assaulted  one  Mary  Tyner  on  Oxford  Street.  The  Rev.  E.  D. 
Winslow,  among  the  foremost  of  the  long  line  of  prominent  and  trusted  men  of  Massachusetts  who 
have  fallen  from  their  high  places  to  the  level  of  the  criminal,  was  a Boston  business-man, 
managing  two  daily  newspapers,  The  Daily  News , now 
out  of  existence,  and  The  Boston  Post , purchased  from 
its  former  proprietors  a few  months  before  his  flight, 
which  occurred  on  the  19th  of  January,  1876.  He  had 
committed  forgeries  for  very  large  amounts,  by  which 
several  of  the  most  prominent  banks  and  many  indivi- 
duals were  heavy  losers.  Winslow  was  captured  in 
London  on  the  15th  of  February;  but  the  British  Govern- 
ment refused  to  surrender  him  unless  the  United  States 
should  guarantee  that  he  should  not  be  tried  for  any 
other  offence  than  that  set  forth  in  the  extradition  papers. 


odd-fellows’  monument. 


After  long  and  labored  discussion  by  rep- 
resentatives of  both  governments,  Winslow 
was  released,  and  soon  left  London. 

“ In  1874  Charles  Sumner  died.  His 
early  home  was  the  old-fashioned  painted- 
brick  house,  of  generous  width,  standing 
at  No.  20  Hancock  Street.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  his  father  in  1830,  and  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  from  that  time 
until  1867,  when  it  was  sold  to  Judge 
Thomas  Russell,  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Boston,  afterward  Minister  to  Venezuela, 
and  subsequently  a State  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner. Sumner’s  law-office  was  at  No.  4 
Court  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Washington. 


STATUE  OF  GOVERNOR  GORE. 


The  Bunker  Hill  Centennial. 

“The  Bunker  Hill  centennial  celebration  is  something  extremely  agreeable  in  the  recent  history 
of  Boston.  Preceded  as  it  was  by  the  celebration  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  on  the 
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19th  of  April,  1875,  popular  enthusiasm  had  been  gradually  increasing  for  weeks  before  the  mem- 
orable 17tli  of  June — the  date  of  one  of  the  grandest  demonstrations  ever  seen  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  The  city,  the  State,  and  the  private  citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  make 
the  event  a glorious  success.  The  celebration  was  begun  by  an  official  reception  in  the  Music  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  June  16,  given  by  the  city  to  its  guests,  many  of  whom  were  from  the  South. 
The  affair  was  made  memorable  especially  by  the  spontaneous  expressions  of  good-will  and  of  a 
desire  for  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  the  late  Confederates  who  participated ; and  a tone  of  lofty 
and  heartfelt  patriotism  pervaded  the  meeting.  The  hall  was  brilliantly  decorated,  and  hundreds  of 
distinguished  guests  were  present,  besides  military  bodies  from  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
New  York,  and  many  other  States.  The  speaking  was  by  Mayor  Cobb,  Gov.  Gaston,  Col.  A.  O. 
Andrews  of  South  Carolina,  Gen.  Fitz-Hugh  Lee  of  Virginia,  Gen.  Judson  C.  Kilpatrick,  Gen. 
W.  T.  Sherman,  Gen.  A.  E.  Burnside,  and  Vice-President  Wilson.  The  enthusiasm  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  was  entirely  unusual  in  its  character.  The  next  morning  the  city  woke  up  to  find  its 
streets  filled  with  vast  crowds  of  visitors;  flags  floated  from  almost  every  building,  the  streets  were 
gay  with  banners,  and  the  entire  town  was  in  gala  array.  After  a military  review  in  the  morning, 
the  great  procession  started  on  its  long  march  at  1.15  p.m.,  under  Chief-Marshal  Gen.  Francis  A. 
Osborn.  The  procession  included  the  whole  militia  force  of  Massachusetts;  regiments  from  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Providence;  companies  from  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
ticut, Virginia,  Washington,  New  York,  South  Carolina,  and  New  Hampshire;  hundreds  of  gov- 
ernors, generals,  and  distinguished  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  civic  associations,  secret 
societies,  veteran  bodies,  benevolent  and  temperance  societies,  and  a trades  division  in  which  were 
421  vehicles  drawn  by  1587  horses.  The  number  of  men  marching  in  the  parade  has  never  been 
approximately  estimated,  but  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  time  occupied  by  the  proces- 
sion in  passing  a given  point  (all  delays  being  deducted)  was  three  hours  and  fifty  minutes.  The 
railroads  alone  brought  140,000  people  into  the  city  on  that  day.  Exercises  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  in  the  afternoon  were  presided  over  by  Judge  G.  W.  Warren;  and  the  oration  was  de- 
livered by  Gen.  Charles  Devens,  Jun. 

“On  March  17  following  this  memorable  celebration  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  was  observed  in  a somewhat  elaborate  fashion.  Historic 
points  and  buildings  were  noted  and  decorated,  speeches  were  made  in  the  Old  South  Church,  and 
an  oration  was  delivered  in  Music  Hall. 

“Jan.  25,  1877,  the  Moody  and  Sankey  Tabernacle,  a large  brick  building,  well  constructed, 
though  built  for  a temporary  purpose,  and  capable  of  seating  6000  persons,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  Tremont  Street  and  Warren  Avenue,  was  dedicated;  and  on  the  28th  began  the  season  of  daily 
revival  meetings  that  continued  without  interruption  until  May  27.  Dwight  L.  Moody  preached 
and  held  prayer-meetings  daily,  both  afternoon  and  evening,  with  few  exceptions;  and  Ira  D.  San- 
key sang,  supported  by  a vast  choir  under  the  direction  of  Eben  Tourjee.  Great  crowds  were 
attracted,  not  only  from  the  city,  but  from  the  surrounding  country,  excursion  trains  running  on 
the  railroads.  The  meetings  created  a profound  sensation.  On  March  9 of  this  year  there  was  one 
of  the  severest  gales  ever  known  in  this  vicinity.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  was  seventy-two  miles 
an  hour.  The  storm  area  was  of  great  extent,  striking  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  extending 
west  beyond  the  Mississippi.  On  the  evening  of  April  9 the  social  event  of  the  season  occurred — 
the  Old  South  Ball,  in  aid  of  the  preservation  fund,  which  was  given  in  Music  Hall.  June  26-27 
President  Hayes,  with  Evarts,  Sherman,  Key,  and  Devens,  of  his  Cabinet,  visited  the  city.  There 
was  a procession  and  review  in  their  honor,  and  a civic  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick.  The 
President  attended  Commencement  at  Harvard,  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him. 
On  September  17,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Monument,  there  was  a 
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great  procession,  the  military  feature  being  the  most  conspicuous.  The  entire  militia  of  the  State 
was  in  line,  the  principal  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  many  distinguished  veter- 
ans of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  There  was  also  a large  representation  of  civic  organizations,  and 
children  of  the  public  schools.  Gen.  Deveus  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  On  September  19  Gen. 
McClellan  was  given  a reception  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

“ The  first  place  of  business  in  this  country  to  make  use  of  the  electric  light  was  the  Continen- 
tal Clothing  House,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Washington  and  Harvard  streets;  the  proprietors, 
Freeland,  Loomis  & Co.,  successfully  making  the  experiment  November  14,  1878.  In  1881  the 
light  was  introduced  in  illuminating  Scollay  Square  and  a section  of  Court  Street  at  night;  and  it 
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was  also  employed  in  a number  of  hotels,  shops,  and  large  establishments.  Its  general  introduction 
in  the  street-lighting  of  the  city  has  since  been  carried  forward. 

“An  impressive  ceremony  took  place  on  the  28th  of  May,  1879,  when  the  funeral  rites  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  one  of  Boston’s  most  illustrious  citizens,  were  performed.  The  services 
took  place  in  the  church  in  Eliot  Square,  Roxbury  district,  and  comprised  an  eloquent  oration  by 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  addresses  by  Lucy  Stone,  Theodore  D.  Weld,  and  the  Revs.  Samuel  May  and 
Samuel  Johnson.  A fitting  poetical  tribute  was  paid  by  John  G.  Whittier,  and  music  was  appro- 
priately furnished  by  a quartet  of  colored  people. 

“On  the  third  day  of  December,  1879,  a notable  gathering  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick. 
It  was  a ‘ breakfast  ’ given  by  the  proprietors  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  in  honor  of  Oliver  Wendell 
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Holmes,  who  a short  time  previous,  August  29,  had  attained  his  seventieth  birthday.  The 
gathering  included  many  of  the  representative  literary  men  and  women  of  this  country.  The 
seventieth  birthday  of  Whittier  was  celebrated  in  a similar  way  two  years  before. 

“Anniversary  celebrations  of  important  dates  are  numerous,  and  no  people  take  greater  pride 
in  recalling  noteworthy  events  and  illustrious  people  than  do  the  Bostonians.  It  was  peculiarly  fit- 
ting, therefore,  that  the 
citizens  should  enthusiasti- 
cally celebrate  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  their  own  famous 
city.  Accordingly  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1880,  after 

several  months  prepara- 
tion, a celebration  took 
place  that  will  be  vividly 
remembered  for  many 
years.  The  day  was  ‘ one 
of  the  most  favorable  that 
Providence  ever  granted 
for  an  out-door  display 
— one  of  the  pearls  of  our 
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New  England  climate.’  From  early  in  the  morning  till  past  midnight  the  city  was  all  aglow; 
a new  statue  of  Gov.  John  Winthrop,  its  founder,  erected  in  Scollay  Square,  was  unveiled; 
there  were  exercises  in  the  Old  South  Church,  including  an  historical  oration  by  Mayor  Prince ; a 
civic,  military,  and  trades  procession;  and  an  evening  procession  with  illuminated  tableaux.  Here, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  appropriate  services  took  place  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary,  June  27, 
1880,  of  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools,  and  the  five-hundredth  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  English  language. 

“In  October,  1882,  President  Arthur  visited  Boston,  and  was  escorted  through  the  streets  by 
the  splendidly  disciplined  brigades  and  batteries  of  the  State  militia,  after  which  he  held  a great 
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reception  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  in  the  evening,  and  was  introduced  to  thousands  of  citizens. 
Gov.  Long,  Mayor  Green,  and  several  cabinet  officers  were  present. 

The  Changes  of  a Century. 

“Of  old  Boston  a hundred  years  ago  the  following  pleasing  sketch  is  condensed  from  the 
address  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British:  * “Well-to-do,”  “forehanded,”  were  the  local 
phrases  by  which  the  general  condition  of  the  people  would  have  been  described.  There  was  real 
wealth,  too,  in  the  hands  of  some,  with  complacency,  luxury,  and  display.  There  were  stately  and 
substantial  dwellings,  with  rich  and  solid  furnishings  for  parlor,  dining-room,  hall,  and  chamber, 
with  plate  and  tapestry,  brocades  and  laces.  There  were  portraits,  by  foreign  and  resident  artists, 
of  those  who  were  ancestors,  and  those  who  meant  to  be  ancestors.  There  were  formal  costumes 
and  manners  for  the  gentry,  with  parade  and  etiquette,  a self-respecting  decorum  in  intercourse 
with  their  own  and  other  classes,  warm  hospitality,  good  appetites,  and  abundant  viands,  liquid 
and  solid,  for  all.  The  buildings  were  detached,  none  of  them  in  blocks.  The  homes  of  many  of 
the  merchant-princes  and  high  magistrates  were  relatively  more  palatial  than  are  any  in  the  city 
to-day.  They  stood  conspicuous  and  large,  surrounded  by  generous  spaces,  with  lawns  and  trees, 
with  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens,  and  fields  for  pasture,  and  coach  and  cattle  barns.  There  were 
fine  equipages,  with  black  coachmen  and  footmen.  There  were  still  wide  unfenced  spaces,  and 
declivities  and  thickets,  where  the  barberry-bush,  the  flag,  and  the  mullein-stalk  grew  undisturbed. 
There  were  many  quaint  old  nooks  and  corners,  taverns  and  inns,  “coffee-houses,” — the  drinking- 
vessels  in  which  were  not  especially  adapted  to  that  beverage, — shops  designated  by  emblems  and 
symbols,  loitering-places  for  news  and  gossip,  resorts  of  boys  and  negroes  for  play  or  roguery, 
and  some  dark  holes  on  wharf  or  lane.  . . . There  were  some  two  thousand  buildings,  four  being 
of  stone,  of  which  King’s  Chapel  alone  remains.  Between  Beacon  and  the  foot  of  Park  Street  stood 
the  workhouse,  the  poorhouse,  and  the  Bridewell— all  facing  the  Common.  On  the  site  of  the 
Park  Street  Church  stood  the  Granary;  opposite,  a large  manufactory  building,  used  by  the  British 
for  a hospital.  The  jail  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Court-House.  King  and  Queen,  now  State 
and  Court  streets,  were  the  most  compactly  covered,  and  lined  with  taverns,  dwellings,  marts,  and 
offices  of  exchange.  The  house  provided  by  the  Province  for  the  British  Governor  was  opposite  the 
Old  South,  standing  far  back,  stately,  commodious,  with  trees  and  lawn  up  to  Washington  Street. 
The  Old  State  House,  with  a dignity  which  it  has  not  now,  held  the  halls  of  the  council  and  the 
representatives,  with  royal  portraits  and  adornings.  How  little  is  there  here  now  which  the  patriots 
and  citizens  of  the  old  days,  if  they  came  back,  would  recognize!’ 

“ Such  was  Boston  a hundred  years  ago.  A great,  far-reaching,  imposing  modern  city  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  bustling,  quaint,  picturesque  town  of  that  day.  Even  during  the  past  half-century 
Boston  has  changed  marvellously  in  appearance,  customs,  and  manners.  Few  of  the  historic  old 
landmarks  remain,  and  these  few  are  evidently  doomed  soon  to  disappear  before  the  onward  march 
of  the  utilitarian.  It  has  lost  much  of  its  homely  quaintness;  but  with  this  loss  it  has  gained 
greatly  in  other  directions.  To  the  older  citizen  much  of  its  charm  has  gone  forever,  and  in  many 
parts  it  has  to  him  an  unfamiliar  look.  Its  odd  old  streets,  so  incomprehensible  to  the 
stranger,  have  been  untwisted  and  untangled,  widened  and  straightened  and  cut  away,  and  their 
peculiar  characteristics  almost  entirely  effaced.  A new  and  modern  architecture  in  its  buildings 
has  largely  superseded  the  old,  and  radical  changes  have  been  made  in  every  direction.  Pictur- 
esque and  attractive  in  many  ways  as  was  old  Boston,  the  new  Boston,  with  its  wealth  of  magnifi- 
cent buildings  in  the  busy,  bustling  * down  town’  section,  its  rows  of  elegant  and  costly  residences 
in  the  Back  Bay  and  other  districts,  its  countless  refined  homes,  its  artistic  adornments,  and  its 
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many  stately  structures,  public  and  private,  is  a most  attractive  modern  city,  frankly  accorded  to 
be— even  by  those  of  other  places  proud  of  their  own  cities— the  finest  in  the  country.  The  Boston 
of  to-day  is  a city  well  finished  and  well  furnished,  richly,  and  to  a large  degree  tastefully, 
adorned;  but  the  work  of  improvement  and  change  is  perceptibly  going  on. 

Territorial  Increase  and  Present  Area. 

“Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  half  century  the  territorial  area  and  aspect  of  the  city  had 
changed  but  little.  It  was  then  a pear-shaped  peninsula,  in  its  extreme  length  less  than  two  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  a little  more  than  one.  ‘ It  hung  to  the  mainland  at  Roxbury,’  says  one 
writer,  ‘by  a slender  stem,  or  neck,  of  a mile  in  length,  so  low  and  narrow  between  tide-washed 
flats  that  it  was  often  submerged.’  But  now  the  original  783  acres  of  solid  land  have  become  1829. 


YOUNG  men’s  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  NEW  BUILDING. 


The  broad,  oozy  salt-marshes,  the  estuaries,  coverts,  and  bays,  once  stretching  wide  on  its  northern 
and  southern  bounds,  have  been  reclaimed;  and  where  then  the  area  was  the  narrowest,  it  is  now  the 
widest.  The  hills  have  been  cut  down, — one,  Fort  Hill,  entirely  removed;  the  whole  surface  of  the 
original  ground  has  been  levelled  and  graded,  and  every  square  inch  turned  over  and  over;  new 
territory  has  been  added  by  annexing  adjoining  suburban  cities  and  towns,  until  now  the  area  of 
the  city,  with  all  its  districts,  is  23,661  acres  (36t7q  square  miles) — more  than  thirty  times  as  great 
as  the  original  area.  The  area  of  the  districts  is  as  follows:  South  Boston,  1002  acres;  East  Boston, 
836;  Roxbury,  2700;  Dorchester,  5614;  West  Roxbury,  7848;  Brighton,  2277;  Charlestown,  586; 
Breed’s  Island,  785;  Deer  Island,  184.” 

The  following  islands  in  the  Harbor  of  Boston  belong  to  the  city,  viz. : Deer  Island,  contain- 
ing 184  acres  upland,  and  50  acres  flats,  conveyed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  March  4,  1634-35; 
Thompson’s  Island,  annexed  to  Boston  by  act  of  March  15,  1834;  Great  Brewster  Island,  contain- 
ing 16  acres,  was  purchased  in  1848  for  $4000;  Gallop’s  Island,  containing  16  acres,  purchased  in 
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1860  for  $6600;  Apple  Island,  containing  acres,  purchased  1867  for  $3750;  Rainsford  Island, 
containing  11  acres,  was  purchased,  together  with  all  hospital  buildings  and  dwellings  thereon,  in 
1871,  for  $40,000.  Male  paupers,  whose  settlement  is  established  in  this  city,  are  how  located  in 
the  large  hospital  building  upon  this  island.  Moon  Island,  containing  about  30  acres,  was  taken 
by  right  of  eminent  domain  from  the  heirs  of  James  Huckins  and  others  in  1879,  and  constitutes- 
the  point  of  discharge  of  the  great  sewer  of  the  city  of  Boston. 


The  Growth  in  Population. 


The  increase  in  population  from  1820  to  the  present  has  been  as  follows: 


Year.  Population. 

1810 40,386 

1820 51,097 

1830 70.713 

1840.... 107,347 


Year.  Population. 

1850... 163,214 

1860 212,746 

1870 292,499 

1880 362,839 


The  present  population,  September,  1885,  will  probably  reach  to  425,000,  and  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration,  that  the  city  of  Cambridge,  that  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  territory 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  a distinct  corporation,  and  yet  admittedly  one  in  business,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  over  60,000,  is  not  included  in  the  above  estimate  of  Boston’s  present  population,  it  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  the  city  should  have  the  credit  of  possessing  over  half  a million  people. 
Beyond  this  limit  of  area  the  country  within  a few  miles  of  Boston  is  thickly  covered  with  pros- 
perous and  growing  towns  and  cities,  all  of  whom  are  very  closely  related  with  Boston  in  business 
enterprise.  The  cities  of  Lynn,  Lowell,  Salem,  Haverhill,  and  others  are  but  the  outposts  or  manu- 
facturing districts  for  Boston,  and  as  such  have  a distinct  bearing  upon  the  New  England  Metro- 
polis. No  city  in  the  country  is  so  situated,  and  certainly  none  can  lay  claim  to  greater  enterprise, 
or  more  enduring  and  substantial  growth.  The  population  of  the  city  by  wards  is  as  follows,  the 
census  of  1880  being  the  last  official  compilation: 


Ward  1 

... . 14,773 

Ward  8 

. . . 12,795 

Ward  15. . . . 

. . . . 14,903 

Ward  22 

. . . . 12,715 

“ 2 

. ...  15,153 

“ 9 

. . . . 12,322 

“ 16 

. . . . 15,184 

“ 23.... 

. . . . 14,008 

“ 3 

. ...  11,515 

“ 10 

. . . . 11,503 

“ 17 

. . . . 14,445 

“ 24.... 

....  16,871 

“ 4 

. ...  11,258 

“ 11 

. . . . 16,601 

“ 18 

. ...  13.141 

“ 25 

....  6,693 

“ 5 

10,961 

“ 12 

14,697 

“ 19 

19  973 

“ 6 

“ 7 

. . . . 16,904 
. . . . 12,550 

“ 13 

“ 14 

. . . . 21,462 
. . . . 20,005 

“ 20 

“ 21 

. . . . 17^391 
. . . . 14,712 

Total...  . 

. ..  362,535 

Boston’s  Industrial  Importance. 

In  this  work  unstinted  space  is  devoted  to  the  importance  of  Boston  as  an  industrial  centre, 
and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  publishers  to  promote  the  city’s  advancement  in  this  direction  by  a 
judicious  dissemination  throughout  the  world  at  large  of  such  information  as  will  tend  to  this  end. 
With  this  in  view,  the  well-written  and  timely  article  on  “New  England’s  Metropolis  as  a 
Manufacturing  Centre,”  from  the  Boston  Herald , is  inserted  in  full.  That  it  pointedly  and  very 
acceptably  handles  the  subject,  all  readers  will  admit;  and  as  it  shows  the  early  development  and 
growth  of  the  city’s  industries,  we  offer  no  apologies  for  the  space  it  occupies. 

“By  all  the  world  the  city  of  Boston  is  recognized  as  a conspicuous  source  of  manufacturing 
capital,  but  it  would  require  a demonstration  to  convince  some  even  intelligent  Bostonians  that  the 
Hub  is  a veritable  manufacturing  centre.  The  demonstration  is  at  hand,  and  shows  a most  gratify- 
ing condition  of  that  channel  through  which  the  capital  and  labor  of  the  Commonwealth  have  borne 
its  increasing  populations  onward  in  a steady  prosperity.  Industrially,  Boston  presents  two  faces 
to  the  business  world.  She  is  the  mother  of  a vast  number  of  the  most  important  and  successful 
manufacturing  ventures  in  different  portions  of  the  land.  She  also  actually  produces  a remarkable 
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variety  and  a large  quantity  of  goods,  as  will  be  shown.  But  first  a brief  glance  at  the  industrial 
influences  which,  originating  in  this  city,  have  floated  out  in  every  direction,  multiplying  the  re- 
sources and  augmenting  the  wealth  of  the  entire  country. 

What  the  World  Owes  to  Boston’s  Inventive  Genius. 

“The  building  up  of  one  of  the  first  and  the  most  successful  sewing-machines  was  done  in  Bos- 
ton. In  the  manufacture  of  paper,  textiles,  watches,  and  shoes,  this  city  has  furnished  to  every 
community  in  America  the  springs  of  prosperity.  In  the  stitching  and  pegging  of  boots  and  shoes 
Boston  invention  and  capital  have  revolutionized  the  industry  throughout  the  world.  The  most 
important  machinery  now  employed  in  this  great  industry  was  invented  here.  Dennison  & How- 
ard, with  the  financial  backing  of  their  own  city,  made  a machine-made  watch  and  a watcli-factory 
possible  and  actual.  Modern  architecture  in  great  cities  has  been  entirely  remodelled  through  a 
Boston  invention — the  elevator.  In  the  matter  of  musical  instruments,  pianos,  and  reed  organs,  the 
ideas  and  triumphs  and  names  of  Boston  have  gone  all  over  the  earth.  The  first  complete  woollen 
factory  ever  set  running  was  established  in  1830  by  Boston  capital,  when  the  Middlesex  Mills  were 
erected  at  Lowell.  In  1814  Francis  C.  Lowell  of  Boston  first  applied  the  power-loom  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  and  the  development  of  the  great  factory  system  of  the  country  in  all  of  its  bene- 
ficial features  has  devolved  in  a great  measure  upon  Boston  capital. 

Is  Boston  a Manufacturing  Centre  ? 

“ Suffolk  County  presents  a greater  and  more  diversified  variety  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts than  any  other  county  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  gives  employment  to  more  help.  In 
1875  the  manufactures  of  Suffolk  County  exceeded  any  other  county  by  more  than  $40,000,000. 
In  1875  there  were  employed  46,977  persons  in  the  manufacturing  of  this  city,  and  in  1880  the  num- 
ber was  56,813.  At  the  present  time  there  must  be  considerably  over  60,000  people  who  live  on  the 
wages  earned  in  Boston  manufactories.  The  earnings  of  the  help  employed  in  Boston  have  been 
conspicuously  greater  than  in  other  sections  of  the  State.  In  1875  the  average  in  the  State  was 
$475.76,  while  the  average  in  Boston  was  $616.23.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  annual  value  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  Boston  was  less  than  $4,000,000;  in  1870  it  amounted  to  $106,000,000; 
in  1875,  $135,931,504,  and  in  1880  to  $155,805,422.  It  is  expected  that  the  manufactures  of  Boston 
the  present  year  will  reach  the  value  of  $175,000,000.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  values  in 
other  counties,  the  pre-eminence  of  Boston  will  be  at  once  perceived.  In  1880  Worcester  County 
produced  in  manufactures  $79,372,529;  Essex  County,  $93,008,271;  Middlesex  County,  $115,040,661 ; 
while  the  entire  State  aggregated  $581,983,449.  In  1880  there  were  3521  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  Boston— a gain  of  488  in  five  years.  There  were  37,831  males,  17,753  females,  and  1229 
youths  and  children  furnished  employment.  There  was  paid  out  that  year  in  wages  $23,715,140, 
with  an  invested  capital  of  $42,750,134.  The  value  of  the  stock  consumed  was  $77,586,607. 

The  Early  Business  Enterprises. 

“Nothing  in  the  whole  scope  of  industrial  history  is  more  substantial  than  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures  in  the  metropolis  of  New  England.  Before  1650  those  industries  which  to 
day  include  more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  products  of  the  Commonwealth  were  well  established 
in  Boston  and  the  immediate  vicinity.  Paper  was  manufactured  early  and  extensively.  So  was 
rope.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  manufactures  were  prosperous,  and  although  for  a decade 
after  the  war  there  was  a natural  decline,  the  revival  followed  swift  and  healthy.  In  1789  the 
General  Court  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  cotton  duck,  so  that  the  annual  product  in  Boston 
rose  to  120,000  yards,  and  the  finest  quality  was  made.  Here  it  was  that  the  first  Workingman’s 
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Union  was  formed  ‘for  mutual  improvement  and  support.’  One  of  the  industrial  eccentricities  of 
the  town  of  Boston  in  1794  was  a chocolate-mill,  which  would  turn  out  2500  pounds  a day.  In  the 
same  year  Colonel  Revere  made  brass  cannon  and  bells.  A calico  print-works  and  a large  glass- 
factory  were  in  full  blast  at  the  same  time.  More  than  seventy  years  earlier,  before  the  era  of  wool- 
len mills,  over  2000  people  in  Boston  were  employed  in  making  cards  for  house  use  throughout  New 
England.  In  view  of  the  present  great  sugar  interests  of  Boston,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  before 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  were  seven-sugar  refineries  in  Boston,  with  a capacity  of 
750,000  pounds  annually.  There  was  a lime  when  Boston  could  boast  of  over  30  distilleries  within 
her  boarders,  but  before  1800  this  important  industry  had  dwindled  to  15,  and  those  were  not  espe- 
cially prosperous.  When  John  Adams  went  into  the  Presidential  chair,  he  left  fourteen  good  rope- 
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walks  in  this  city  in  full  blast.  Rolled  copper,  carriages  of  the  modern  style,  the  first  patent  planer, 
nail-machines,  etc.,  were  made,  and  made  only,  about  this  time  in  Boston. 

“ An  examination  of  the  industries  of  Boston  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  shows 
the  wonders  of  Yankee  invention  and  pluck.  The  Census  of  1810  revealed  the  following:  The 
manufactures  of  Boston  amounted  to  about  $9,000,000.  Here  are  some  of  the  items:  Hats,  $56,000; 
clocks  and  watches,  $21,000;  gold  and  silver  work,  $95,000;  copper  and  brass  goods,  $21,000;  but- 
tons, $20,000;  candles,  $40,000;  soap,  $30,000;  boots  and  shoes,  $131,000;  saddlery,  $91,000;  spirits, 
$765,000;  beer,  $58,000;  metals,  mixed,  $152,000;  cabinet-work,  $115,000;  sugar,  refined,  $64,000; 
glass,  $36,000;  cordage,  $545,000;  musical  instruments,  $17,000;  spectacles,  $10,000. 

“In  1811  the  first  flint  glass  produced  in  this  country  was  made  in  South  Boston  by  Thomas 
Cains.  One  of  the  most  prominent  names  connected  with  the  great  industries  of  this  city  is  Cyrus 
Alger.  Away  back  in  1811  Mr.  Alger  obtained  a patent  on  an  important  iron-rolling  machine.  He 
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was  one  of  the  great  men  of  Boston,  and  superior  to  almost  any  of  the  American  iron-workers  of 
the  generation.  Upon  the  foundations  which  he  laid  some  of  the  most  solid  industrial  structures 
of  this  city  stand  to-day.  The  largest  gun  ever  cast  in  America  before  the  late  war  was  cast  at  Mr. 
Alger’s  foundry.  The  first  quarter  of  this  century  had  just  turned  when  Boston  became  famous  as 
the  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments,  and  in  the  production  of  pianos  and  organs 
she  leads  the  world.  Boston  pianos  and  reed  organs  have  an  unsurpassed  reputation  wherever  the 
art  of  music  is  carried  to  its  best  achievements,  and  the  industry  of  musical  instruments  appears  to 
be  one  of  those  whose  prosperity  and  enlargement  in  the  future  is  fully  assured. 

The  Advancement  of  the  Last  Half  Century. 

“The  glory  of  Boston’s  ship  building  has  come  and  gone.  It  came  soon  after  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  made  President  of  the  United  States  and  it  ended  with  the  Mexican  War.  Between  1830 
and  1840  the  two  industries  saw  and  glass  manufacturing  were  brought  to  great  perfection  in  Bos- 
ton, the  only  black  glass-bottle  factory  in  the  United  States  being  located  here.  The  New  England 
Crown  Glass  Company  had  a capital  of  $450,000.  The  manufacture  of  India-rubber,  which  in  its 
various  forms  has  so  largely  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  this  community,  took  its  rise  in  the  early 
thirties,  and  very  soon  hundreds  of  women  and  scores  of  men  were  employed  in  this  industry, 
which  since  the  war  has  increased  to  colossal  proportions.  Boston  has  furnished  one  of  the  best 
known  and  standard  printing-presses  to  the  book-making  world — this  industry  aiding  much  for  many 
years  in  bringing  Boston  into  manufacturing  prominence.  In  the  year  1837  this  city  manufactured 
products  to  the  value  of  nearly  $25,000,000.  One  of  the  celebrities  of  the  Hub  in  the  manipulation 
of  metals  was  the  biggest  bell  ever  cast  in  this  country,  the  industry  getting  its  initial  impetus  in 
1843. 

“ The  life  of  the  whole  country  to-day  must  trace  back  the  inception  of  some  of  its  most  essential 
comforts  to  Boston  invention  and  manufacturing  enterprise,  as  exhibited  in  1842  by  Walworth  & 
Nason.  It  was  here  that  gas,  steam,  and  water-fittings  as  a separate  industry  was  first  inaugurated. 
Just  about  the  time  when  General  Frank  Pierce  was  shipping  his  New  England  contingent  for  a 
sanguinary  exploration  of  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas,  a work  was  begun  whose  continuation  and 
results  are  at  this  very  time  doing  more  to  conquer  Mexico  than  all  the  United  States  bayonets  could 
do  on  the  limited  scale  of  ’46.  The  manufacture  of  locomotives  was  then  begun  in  South  Bos- 
ton, and  has  ever  since  been  pressed  with  vigor  and  success  by  different  corporations.  So,  too, 
the  manufacture  of  stationary  and  marine  engines  made  Boston  famous.  It  was  in  this  city  that 
the  system  of  steam-heating  was  first  introduced.  The  material  for  the  building  of  iron  steamships 
was  largely  manufactured  here  before  1850.  For  ten  years  following  the  latter  date,  the  watch  and 
the  sewing-machine  were  attractive  to  the  capital  of  Boston.  The  first  successful  sewing-machine 
was  made  here,  and  the  inventions  of  several  men  received  their  practical  test.  Quite  a number  of 
different  patents  found  capital  and  manufactories  in  Boston,  and  the  immense  industry  of  sewing- 
machine  making  gained  its  conspicuous  headway  in  Boston.  The  third  State  Census  was  taken  in 
1855,  and  the  products  of  Boston  were  shown  as  $58,301,028.  A single  item  shows  the  development 
of  a leading  Boston  industry:  there  were  twenty  pianoforte  manufactories,  turning  out  in  that 
year  6122  instruments,  valued  at  $1,984,700. 

“In  1857  a severe  blow  was  inflicted  upon  the  industries  of  this  city,  but  the  war  quickly  obliter- 
ated the  signs  of  depression,  and  stimulated  them  to  an  abnormal  and  somewhat  dangerous  activity. 
The  close  of  the  war  found  Boston  with  an  annual  industrial  production  which  had  nearly  doubled 
in  ten  years.  For  six  years  following  1873  the  manufacturers  of  Boston  were  under  a cloud,  but 
in  1879  they  recovered,  and  were  again  in  a healthy  condition.  While  the  actual  products  of 
Boston,  territorially,  in  1880  reached  the  value  of  about  $150,000,000,  the  production  from  Boston 
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capital  for  that  year  has  been  estimated  at  not  less  than  $300,000,000.  In  no  other  town,  nor  in  any 
whole  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  there  such  a diversity  of  industries  as  in  Boston. 

The  City’s  Present  Claim  as  a Manufacturing  Centre. 

“ While  there  were  3521  manufacturing  establishments  in  Boston  in  1880,  it  is  expected  that  the 
census  of  the  present  year  will  reveal  nearly  4000  different  establishments,  though  it  is  not  believed 
that  for  the  year  past  the  industries  of  the  city  as  a whole  can  show  any  growth.  On  the  basis  of 
the  last  census  there  are  in  Boston  107  establishments  devoted  to  the  boot-and-slioe  industry.  Nearly 
1900  hands  are  employed,  who  receive  considerably  more  than  $500,000  in  wages.  The  capital 
behind  the  industry  is  $550,000,  the  manufactured  products  being  valued  at  $2,670,823.  There  are 
103  leather  establishments,  employing  1200  help,  paying  more  than  $500,000  in  wages,  having  a 
capital  of  $1,500,000,  and  turning  out  products  valued  at  $3,381,156.  There  are  37  manufactories 
of  musical  instruments,  employing  nearly  2000  hands.  The  employes  earn  good  pay,  for  their 
wages  amount  to  nearly  $1,100,000.  The  capital  invested  is  a good  deal  more  than  $2,000,000;  and 
the  sales  reach  about  $3,250,000.  In  the  matter  of  fertilizers,  $1,250,000  is  added  to  the  wealth  of 
Boston  by  five  establishments  and  250  employes.  In  rubber  and  elastic  goods  there  are  10  manu- 
factories, turning  out  $2,100,000  worth  of  products,  having  $1,000,000  capital  and  employing  1000 
hands.  In  cordage  and  twine  about  a million  and  a quarter  in  value  is  produced.  In  iron  and 
steel,  the  production  reaches  nearly  $2,250,000,  and  in  metals  of  all  kinds,  $7,250,000,  with  261 
manufactories,  and  more  than  4000  hands,  over  $4,000,000  capital,  and  about  the  same  amount 
of  stock  consumed.  In  machinery,  the  product  reaches  in  value  $6,000,000.  There  are  125 
establishments,  employing  3448  hands,  who  earn  $1,867,207.  There  are  145  printing  and  publishing 
establishments,  which  enrich  the  community  to  the  amount  of  $5,469,518,  and  pay  out  to  2900  em- 
ployes the  sum  of  nearly  $1,800,000.  The  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  about  two  and  a half 
millions.  The  furniture  manufacturers  number  130,  and  they  employ  2500  hands,  who  earn  nearly 
a million  and  a quarter  in  wages.  The  capital  involved  is  a million  and  a half,  while  the  manufac- 
tured product  foots  up  $4,125,155. 

“In  the  food  realm,  Boston  can  boast  the  heaviest  pork-packer  in  the  country  outside  of 
Chicago.  The  value  of  the  meats  put  up  is  well  rising  $7,000,000.  The  four  sugar-refineries  do  a 
business  of  more  than  sixteen  and  a-lialf  millions,  consuming  stock  valued  at  $15,544,084.  There 
are  213  establishments  altogether  engaged  in  turning  out  food  preparations.  These  employ  nearly 
2500  hands,  and  have  an  invested  capital  of  $4,500,000.  The  value  of  their  products  reaches  the 
heavy  figures  of  $30,574,120. 

“ One  of  the  most  conspicuous  industries  in  Boston  is  its  manufacture  of  clothing.  In  this  she 
has  been  pre-eminent  and  still  excels,  although  powerful  Western  rivals  threaten  this  industry.  In 
1880  there  were  311  clothing  manufactories,  giving  employment  to  12,661  hands,  who  earned  $4,- 
206,768.  The  product  reached  in  value  almost  $20,000,000.  In  the  department  of  men’s  clothing 
the  product  was  valued  at  more  than  $16,000,000. 

“ As  to  the  present  condition  of  Boston’s  industries,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  while  most  of  the 
great  establishments  have  suffered  from  the  business  depressions  of  the  past  year,  some  of  them 
have  measurably  recovered.  Others  have  the  certainty  of  a prosperous  revival  before  them.  A few 
are  permanently  crippled.  It  appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  some  of  the  greatest  industries  of  this 
city  are  to  maintain  the  ratio  of  growth  which  has  marked  their  career  for  the  past  decade,  or 
whether  they  are  to  grow  at  all.  That  the  industries  of  Boston  as  a whole  are  to  increase  steadily 
and  profitably  no  one  questions,  but  that  the  ground  of  prosperity  is  to  be  shifted  is  believed  by 
many  and  by  some  of  the  shrewdest  observers.  As  coal  and  iron  are  the  foundation  of  all  industry, 
and  as  Boston  is  increasing  in  its  relative  disadvantage  with  the  industrial  centres  of  the  Southwest 
in  its  facilities  for  procuring  both  coal  and  iron,  it  is  considered  that  those  establishments  in  this 
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city  chiefly  dependent 
upon  these  prime  com- 
modities are  to  be 
somewhat  jeopardized. 
It  is  expected  that  by 
new  adaptations  of  capi- 
tal, by  fresh  exhibitions 
of  inventive  genius,  the 
manufacturing  of  Bos- 
ton will  receive  a fresh 
impulse  and  secure  its 
happy  enlargement. 
One  of  the  best  econo- 
mists in  Massachusetts 
remarked  to  the  writer: 

‘ The  manufactures  of 
Boston  will  succeed  in 
spite  of  legislation  and 
by  the  aid  of  it.  Gov- 
ernment and  municipal 
taxation  are  sore  ene- 
mies of  our  industries. 
The  small  manufacturer 
here  finds  the  assessor 
after  him  to  cripple 
his  infant  industry, 
while  he  may  go  to 
Philadelphia  and  re- 
ceive every  encourage- 
ment.’ 

“There  are  some 
growing  and  most  pro- 
mising industries  in  this 
city  which  are  calling 
for  more  and  more  capi- 
tal, and  which,  while 
the  results,  in  bulks,  are 
not  impressive  at  pres- 
ent, are  sure  to  each 
year  swell  the  volume 
of  productive  values, 
and  become  constantly 
more  potent  factors  in 
Boston’s  prosperity. 
The  manufacture  of  fer- 
tilizers is  increasing  to 
a marked  degree.  The 
manufacture  of  brushes 
of  the  most  improved 
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kinds  and  finest  quality  is  being  wonderfully  developed,  founded  upon  recent  and  valuable 
inventions.  Several  important  foundations  are  at  the  present  time  being  quietly  laid,  upon 
which  will  be  reared  colossal  industries,  and  which  ■will  enable  Boston  to  dispense  with  some 
of  those  establishments  which  have  heretofore  contributed  to  her  industrial  fame,  but 
which  may  not  in  the  far  future  avail  her.  In  the  manufacture  of  artistic  and  costly 
stained-glass  work  Boston  has  within  a few  years  made  great  strides,  so  that  the  best  judges- 
throughout  the  country  send  their  orders  here.  When  such  careful  critics  as  the  committee  of  the 
Trinity  Church  in  Providence  and  the  Old  Centre  Church  in  Hartford  turn  away  from  New  York 
and  select  in  Boston  the  finest  memorial-windows  for  their  sanctuaries,  it  is  a tribute  to  Boston  art 
and  enterprise  quite  satisfactory.  The  finest  furniture  manufactured  in  New  England  is  produced 
in  Boston,  and  these  establishments  are  now  rapidly  recovering  from  the  temporary  stagnation 
which  has  prevailed.  The  establishments  which  turn  out  house-building  materials,  particularly  of 
wood,  have  been  busy  hives  of  late,  and  the  outlook  is  excellent.  In  the  line  of  boots  and  shoes 
the  reports  are  most  encouraging.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  manufactures  of  Boston  have  suf- 
fered by  the  existing  depression,  but  not  altogether  in  the  volume  of  business.  The  biggest  pork- 
packing establishment  in  the  city,  John  P.  Squire  & Co.,  reports  that  its  bulk  of  business  will  be  a 
little  larger  than  last  year,  but  the  prices  being  lower,  the  cash  amount  of  business  is  considerably 
less.  This  industry  and  all  related  ones  are  in  better  condition  than  ever  before  for  future  growth 
and  success. 

“ Altogether,  every  indication  signifies  that  Boston  must  continue  to  be  what  she  has  been  ever 
since  1650 — the  manuf  during  centre  of  the  Commonwealth,  while  at  the  same  time  her  surplus 
capital  is  now  readier  thru  at  any  period  of  the  past  to  fill  and  control  those  new  channels  of  enter- 
prise which  the  growth  and  necessities  of  the  country  may  open  up." 

City  Government. 

The  corporation  of  the  city  is  derived  from  Legislative  enactment,  and  the  charter  already  in- 
existence is  subject  to  amendments  from  the  same  authority.  The  legislative  power  of  the  city  is- 
vested  in  the  City  Council,  chosen  annually  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  of  December, 
consisting  of  the  Mayor,  twelve  Aldermen  chosen  by  districts,  and  seventy-two  Common  Council  men. 
chosen  by  the  twenty -five  wards.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  The 
municipal  year  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  January. 

The  public  buildings  of  the  city  are  notably  substantial.  The  City  Hall,  fronting  on  School- 
Street,  is  a handsome  structure,  and,  though  closely  hemmed  in  by  its  surroundings,  thus  robbing 
its  beauty  of  much  of  its  effect,  it  is  without  doubt  the  most  elaborate  municipal  structure  in  Bos- 
ton. The  style  in  which  the  building  has  been  erected  is  the  Italian  Renaissance,  with  modifica- 
tions and  elaborations  suggested  by  modern  French  architects,  and  its  cost  reached  about  $500,000. 
The  faces  of  the  front  and  west  sides  are  of  white  Concord  granite;  those  of  the  Court  Square  and 
City  Hall  Avenue  fa9ades  are  of  stone  from  the  old  City  Hall,  which  stood  on  the  same  spot.  The 
Louvre  dome,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  American  eagle  and  a flagstaff,  is  occupied  within  by 
some  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  city.  Here  is  the  central  point  of  the  fire-alarm  telev- 
graph.  Most  of  the  offices  of  the  city  have  commodious  and  comfortable  quarters  within  the- 
building,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  for  all,  and  the  pressing  necessity  for  more  room  has  been  met 
by  placing  some  of  the  city  offices  in  other  buildings. 

Within  the  neat  area  on  the  School  Street  front  stand  the  bronze  statues  of  Franklin  by- 
Richard  S.  Greenougli,  erected  in  1856,  and  of  Josiali  Quincy,  one  of  the  earliest  Mayors  of  Bos- 
ton, which  was  placed  in  its  position  September  17,  1879.  These  two  statues  are  among  the  finest 
in  the  city— a city  that  should  be  noted  for  fine  statues. 
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The  County  Court-House  is  buck  of  the  City  Hall,  in  Court  Square,  fronting  on  Court  Street,, 
and  was  erected  in  1813.  It  is  a substantial  but  plain-looking  building,  with  a massive  Doric  por^ 
tico  in  front,  supported  by  huge  columns  of  fluted  granite. 

The  principal  Departments  of  the  city  are  Assessors’,  Financial,  Health,  Registrar’s,  Water, 
Fire,  and  Police. 

The  Assessors’  Department  comprises  five  assessors,  thirty-three  first-assistants,  and  the  same 
number  of  second-assistants.  There  is  one  each  of  the  first  and  second  assistant-assessors  to  each 
of  the  twenty-five  wards,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sixth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth, 
Twentieth,  Twenty-first,  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fourth,  and  Twenty- fifth,  which  have  two  each. 

The  Financial  Department  comprises  the  City  and  County  Treasurer,  City  and  County  Collec- 
tor, Deputy-Collectors,  and  City  Auditor.  There  is  also  a Sinking  Fund  Commission,  consisting 
of  the  Mayor,  an  Alderman,  a Councilman,  two  Members  at- Large,  City  Treasurer,  and  a Secretary. 

The  Water  Supply. 

The  Water  Department  has  its  office  in  the  City  Hall,  and  is  managed  by  three  commissioners. 
There  are  two  sources  of  supply  for  water,  viz.,  the  Cochituate  Water  Works  and  the  Mystic 
Water  Works. 

From  King’s  Hand-book  of  Boston  the  following  extract  is  made  in  reference  to  the  city’s 
water-supply  and  the  origin  of  the  system: 

‘ ‘ The  system  for  supplying  the  city  with  water  is  elaborate,  and  the  water-works  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  peninsula  which  attracted  the  early 
settlers  was  its  abundance  of  pure  water:  the  Indian  name,  Shawmutt,  it  is  said,  signifies  ‘Living 
Fountains.’  But  early  in  its  history  the  wants  of  the  town  had  increased  beyond  its  internal  re- 
sources. As  early  as  1795  a company  was  incorporated  to  introduce  water  from  Jamaica  Pond.  In 
1845  this  company  had  laid  about  15  miles  of  pipe,  conveying  water  to  nearly  3000  of  the  10,370 
houses  the  city  then  contained.  Pipes  were  at  first  of  pine  logs.  The  elevation  of  this  pond,  how- 
ever, was  too  low  to  bring  the  water  into  the  higher  portions  of  the  city,  and  its  capacity  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  portions  it  did  reach.  For  many  years  the  subject  of  a better  supply  had  been 
agitated;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1845,  Long  Pond,  or  Lake  Cochituate,  as  it  was  afterward 
called,  situated  in  the  towns  of  Framingham,  Natick,  and  Wyland,  about  twenty  miles  west  from 
the  city  proper,  was  selected.  In  August  of  the  next  year  ground  was  formally  broken  for  the 
new  works  by  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Josiali  Quincy,  Jr.,  and  in  1848  the  works  was  completed. 
But  the  growth  of  the  city  was  so  great  that  in  less  than  twenty  years  the  source  was  insufficient;, 
and  the  waters  of  Sudbury  River  have  been  made  tributary,  the  city  having  been  given  the  necessary 
authority  in  1872. 

“ The  extreme  length  of  Lake  Cochituate,  in  a direct  line,  is  three  and  a half  miles;  and  the 
breadth  of  the  widest  part  is  about  1800  feet,  with  a water  surface  of  800  acres  at  high-water  mark. 
In  addition  to  the  supply  in  the  lake,  ‘ Dug  Pond,’ containing  44|  acres,  and  ‘ Dudley  Pond,’ con- 
taining 81  acres,  are  connected  with  and  form  important  tributaries  to  it.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
lake,  measuring  at  its  verge  when  within  two  feet  of  high-water  mark,  is  about  16  miles;  and  the 
city  owns  an  average  width  of  five  rods  around  it  which  is  held  free  from  taxation,  also  one  and  a 
quarter  acres  at  the  outlet  of  Dudley  Pond:  the  whole  line  of  the  water-works  extending  from 
Lake  Cochituate,  and  continuing  through  a brick  aqueduct,  iron  pipes,  and  stone  tunnel,  14£  miles, 
to  a reservoir  in  Brookline  of  about  23  acres  of  water  surface  and  119,583,960  gallons  capacity. 
The  Brookline  reservoir  is  a beautiful  structure  of  irregular  elliptical  shape. 

“ Another  receiving  reservoir — Chestnut  Hill — is  situated  in  the  Brighton  district  a very  extern 
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sive  and  attractive  work.  Its  construction  was  begun  in  1865,  and  the  city  became  possessed  of 
212f  acres  of  land,  costing  about  $120,000  before  it  was  finished.  It  is  5J  miles  from  the  City 
Hall,  and  one  mile  from  the  Brookline  reservoir.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a double  reservoir,  divided  by  a water-tight 
dam  into  two  basins  of  irregular  shape.  Their  capa- 
city is  730,000,000  gallons,  and  their  water  surface 


123£  acres.  A magnificent  driveway,  varying  from  60 
to  80  feet  in  width,  surrounds  the  entire  work  ; in  some 
parts  the  road  runs  quite  close  to  the  embankment, 


The  Water  Supply.— 1.  Drive  around  the  Old  Reservoir.— 
2.  Gate-house,  Chestnut  Hill.— 3.  Drive,  showing  the  large 
reservoir. 


separated  from  it  by  only  a smooth  gravelled  wTalk 
with  green  tuft  on  either  side. 

“The  high-service  pumping-works  are  situated 
in  the  Roxbury  district.  The  Parker  Hill  reser- 
voir, on  Parker  Hill,  built  especially  for  the  high-service  supply,  will  hold  7,200,000  gallons 
above  a plane  of  2£  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  outflow  pipe.  The  area  of  the  water  surface 
when  at  high-water  mark  is  64,033  square  feet,  and  its  elevation  219  feet  above  tide-mark  level. 


I he  Beacon  Hill  reservoir,  originally  built  as  a distributing  reservoir,  was  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
•connection  of  the  Beacon  Hill  district  with  the  high-service  works  on  Parker  Hill;  and  in  1882-83 
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its  magnificent  masonry  was  torn  down,  to  give  a place  for  new  public  buildings.  The  South  Bos- 
ton reservoir,  on  the  east  side  of  Telegraph  Hill,  South  Boston,  covers,  with  its  embankments,  an 
area  of  about  126,000  square  feet.  It  resembles  in  shape  the  segments  of  an  ellipse,  and  has  a water 
area,  when  at  high-water  mark,  of  70,041  square  feet,  and  a capacity  of  7,508,246  gallons.  This 
reservoir  is  not  now  used.  The  East  Boston  reservoir,  on  Eagle  Hill,  East  Boston,  has  a water  area, 
when  at  high-water  mark,  of  44,100  square  feet,  and  a capacity  of  5,591,816  gallons.  It  is  used  in 

connection  with  high-service  works,  which  supply  the  higher  portions  of  the  district 

“Through  annexation  with  Charlestown,  the  city  became  possessed  of  the  ‘Mystic  Water 
Works.’  Mystic  Lake,  which  is  the  source  of  supply,  is  situated  in  the  towns  of  Medford,  Arling- 
ton, and  Winchester,  6£  miles  from  Charlestown  Square.  It  has  an  area  of  about  200  acres,  when 
flowed  to  the  level  authorized  by  the  act  to  take  water,  and  a storage  capacity,  at  that  level,  of  380,- 
000,000  gallons  of  water.  The  area  of  country  forming  the  drainage-basin  is  27.75  square  miles. 
The  conduit  is  7453  feet  long.  The  reservoir  is  on  Walnut  Hill  in  Medford,  near  Tufts  College. 
Its  water-surface  covers  an  area  of  4£  acres;  being  nearly  a parallelogram  in  shape,  with  a length  of 
560  feet  and  a width  of  350  feet.  It  is  25  feet  in  depth,  the  top  line  of  bank  being  three  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  At  this  level  its  capacity  is  26,244,415  gallons.  The  top  water-line  is  147  feet 
above  high-water  level  of  the  harbor.  The  embankments  are  laid  out  with  a concrete  walk.  A 
roadway  passes  around  three  sides  of  the  reservoir,  at  the  foot  of  the  embankment,  and  the  grounds 
about  it  are  handsomely  laid  out.” 


Police,  Fire,  and  other  Departments. 

The  Police  Department  is  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  three  Commissioners,  who  have 
their  office  at  7 Pemberton  Square.  There  are  fifteen  police  divisions  in  the  city,  as  follows: 
First,  No.  209  Hanover  Street;  Second,  No.  21  Court  Square;  Third,  Joy  Street;  Fourth, 
No.  56  La  Grange  Street;  Fifth,  East  Dedham  Street;  Sixth,  Broadway,  South  Boston; 
Seventh,  Paris  Street,  above  Maverick  Square,  East  Boston;  Eighth,  Commercial,  corner 
Battery  Street;  Ninth,  Dudley,  corner  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue;  Tenth,  Tremont,  corner  Pynchon 
Street;  Eleventh,  Adams  Street,  Fields  Corner;  Twelfth,  Fourth  Street,  near  K;  Thirteenth, 
Seaverns  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain;  Fourteenth,  Washington  Street,  near  Brighton  Centre;  Fif- 
teenth, Harvard  Street,  corner  City  Square,  Charlestown. 

There  is  a Street  Railway  Service,  under  the  charge  of  a sergeant.  The  Eighth  Division  includes 
the  harbor  and  wharves,  and  has  charge  of  the  steamboat  Protector,  with  its  men  and  row-boats. 

There  has  been  an  effort  made  to  establish  the  police  under  the  Metropolitan  system,  and  a bill 
to  that  effect  was  introduced  into  the  last  Legislature. 

Fire  Department. —The  business  enterprise  and  character  of  a city  can  be  well  tested  by 
the  protection  that  the  corporation  vouchsafes  public  and  private  property  against  destruction  by 
fire.  In  this  respect  Boston  is  without  a peer  in  the  country,  her  fire  department  being  thoroughly 
well-organized  and  equipped  with  the  very  superior  facilities  that  modern  science  and  skill  have 
given  to  battle  with  this  destructive  element.  In  seeking  a location  for  active  business  enterprise  or 
the  investment  of  capital  in  property,  the  fact  that  the  location  has  superior  advantages  in  a thor- 
oughly efficient  fire  department  is  of  prime  importance,  and  with  the  energetic  tradesman  or  the 
prudent  capitalist  it  ofttimes  decides  the  query. 

To  the  credit  of  Boston,  it  was  the  first  city  to  put  into  practical  use  the  magnetic  fire-alarm 
system.  With  Dr.  William  F.  Channing  of  this  city  and  Moses  G.  Farmer  of  Salem  the  idea 
originated;  Dr.  Channing  in  1845,  in  a lecture  before  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  hav- 
ing suggested  the  employment  of  the  telegraph  as  a means  of  giving  alarms  of  fire.  Three 
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years  later  Boston  experimented  with  the  idea,  and  in  1851  $10,000  was  appropriated  to  test  the 
system,  resulting  in  its  successful  operation  the  year  following. 

This  department  is  managed  by  three  Commissioners,  who  are  nominated  by  the  Mayor  and 
confirmed  by  the  City  Council,  holding  their  office  for  three  years,  Subordinated  to  them  is  the 
Chief  Engineer  and  the  ten  Assistant  Engineers.  The  department  has  thirty-two  steam  fire-engines, 
six  chemical  engines,  twelve  hose  companies,  fourteen  ladder  companies,  and  one  water-tower. 

The  headquarters  of  the  fire-alarm  telegraph  is  in  the  cupola  of  the  City  Hall,  where  a constant 
watch  is  kept,  night  and  day,  by  the  operators.  An  accurate  account  is  kept  of  the  time  of  giving 
each  alarm,  and  of  the  station  from  which  it  originates.  The  police-officers,  and  one  other  person 
resident  near  each  station,  have  keys  to  the  boxes.  Alarms  are  usually  given  in  about  half  a 
minute  from  the  time  the  box  is  operated. 

The  striking  of  the  bells  and  the  engine-house  gongs  each  denote  the  number  of  the  station 
from  which  the  alarm  originated:  thus,  one  blow,  a pause,  three  blows,  another  pause,  and  two 
blows  (1 — 3 — 2)  indicates  that  the  alarm  came  from  Box  No.  132.  Second  alarms  are  sounded  by 
striking  ten  blows  followed  by  the  box  number.  Third  alarms  are  sounded  by  striking  ten  blows 
three  times;  if  the  entire  department  is  wanted,  alarms  are  sounded  by  striking  twelve  blows  three 
times;  return  signal,  notice  will  be  given  on  the  bells  and  gongs,  one  blow  four  times,  thus: 
(1 — 1 — 1 — 1,)  hearing  which  the  several  apparatus  on  the  way  to  the  fire  will  return  to  their  quar- 
ters; (2—2)  indicates  no  School;  eleven  blows  indicates  Police  calls;  189  indicates  a call  from  Deer 
Island ; 198  indicates  a call  from  Chelsea. 

Fifty-one  bells,  one  hundred  and  one  gongs,  sixty  tappers,  and  fifteen  vibrators,  at  various 
locations,  on  churches,  school  houses,  engine-houses,  and  railroad  depots,  are  struck  from  the 
Fire-alarm  Office  precisely  at  noon  every  day.  Correct  time  is  furnished  by  telegraph  from  Cam- 
bridge Observatory,  so  that  absolute  accuracy  is  secured. 

An  important  department  of  the  city  is  that  devoted  to  the  city’s  health,  which,  like  nearly 
all  other  divisions  of  Boston’s  government,  is  under  the  charge  of  three  commissioners.  The  Board 
of  Health,  as  they  are  more  correctly  termed,  has  the  superintendence  of  all  burial-grounds,  except 
those  under  the  control  of  trustees.  The  Quarantine  Grounds  comprise  those  portions  of  Boston 
Harbor  lying  between  Deer  Island  and  Gallop’s  Island,  the  hospital  for  the  department  being, 
located  on  the  latter  island, 

The  department  has  very  wisely  provided  numerous  public  bathing-places  on  the  water-front 
of  the  city,  which  are  opened  daily,  Sundays  included,  from  June  1 to  September  30;  those  for 
men  and  boys,  from  5 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  and  women  and  girls  from  6 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  They  are  located 
as  follows: 

For  Men  and  Boys. — West  Boston  Bridge,  foot  of  Cambridge  Street;  Cragie’s  Bridge,  foot 
of  Leverett  Street;  Charles  River  Bridge,  near  Causeway  Street;  East  Boston  Sectional  Dock,  96 
Border  Street;  Mt.  Washington  Avenue  Bridge,  near  Federal  Street;  South  Boston,  foot  of  L 
Street,  Dorchester  Bay;  Dover  Street  Bridge,  at  South  Pier;  Maverick  Street,  Jeffries  Point  (East. 
Boston);  Chelsea  Bridge  (Charlestown)  and  Malden  Bridge  (Charlestown). 

For  Women  and  Girls.— Warren  Bridge,  near  Causeway  Street;  East  Boston,  Sectional 
Dock,  96  Border  Street;  South  Boston,  foot  of  Fifth  Street;  Dover  Street,  at  South  Pier;  Com- 
mercial Point,  Dorchester;  Chelsea  Bridge  (Charlestown);  Malden  Bridge  (Charlestown). 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  Public  Institutions  has  charge  of  the  House  of  Industry  and  Refor- 
mation, Almshouse  at  Deer  Island,  Almshouses  at  Charlestown,  Rainsford  Island,  Austin  Farm, 
the  House  of  Correction,  Lunatic  Hospital,  and  Marcella  Street  Home  for  paupers  and  neglected 
boys  and  girls,  and  steamer  J.  Putnam  Bradlee. 

Under  the  charge  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  are  the  public  buildings  of  the 
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city  and  county,  comprising  the  City  Hall,  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  the  Court-House,  Faneuil  Hall 
and  Faneuil  Hall  Market-House,  the  Jail,  the  Institutions  at  South  Boston  and  Deer  Island,  the 
Old  State  House,  all  Police  Stations,  City  Hospital,  Public  Library  Building,  all  the  Grammar 
and  Primary  Schoolhouses,  and  all  the  Engine,  Hydrant,  and  Hook-and-Ladder  houses  in  the  city, 
including  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  West  Roxbury,  Brighton,  and  Charlestown,  besides  other  buildings 
used  for  public  purposes. 

The  Department  of  Survey  and  Inspection  of  Buildings,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  ordinances  of  the  city,  has  the  complete  control  and  supervision  of  all  buildings 
erected  in  this  city.  It  regulates  the  foundations,  walls,  roofs,  dimensions,  and  materials  of  every 
structure.  Among  other  restrictions  imposed  by  the  law  and  ordinances  on  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, it  is  provided  that  no  wooden  building  shall  be  hereafter  erected  within  the  following  limits: 

Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  centre  line  of  Dover  and  Albany  Streets,  thence  running 
eastwardly  through  the  centre  of  Dover  Street  to  the  Harbor  Commissioners’  line;  thence  around 
the  northerly  portion  of  the  “ City  Proper,”  by  the  said  Harbor  Commissioners’  line,  to  a point  on 
Charles  River  at  the  intersection  of  said  line  with  a boundary-line  between  Brookline  and  Boston; 
thence  along  said  boundary-line  to  a point  opposite  the  centre  of  Longwood  Avenue;  eastwardly  to 
the  centre  of  Bumstead  Lane  ; thence  through  the  centre  of  Bumstead  Lane  to  the  centre  of  Ward 
Street;  thence  through  the  centre  of  Ward  Street  to  the  centre  of  Parker  Street;  thence  through 
the  centre  of  Parker  Street  to  Ruggles  Street;  thence  through  the  centre  of  Ruggles  Street  east- 
wardly to  the  centre  of  Washington  Street;  thence  through  the  centre  of  Washington  Street  to  a 
point  opposite  the  centre  of  Palmer  Street;  thence  through  the  centre  of  Palmer  and  Eustis  streets 
to  the  centre  of  Hampden  Street;  and  thence  through  the  centre  of  Hampden  and  Albany  streets 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 


Bridges  and  Harbor. 

% 

The  city  contains  many  bridges  over  the  water-ways  that  separate  the  city  proper  from  the  an- 
nexed districts.  They  are  as  follows:  Broadway  Bridge,  over  Fort  Point  Channel  to  South  Boston; 
Cambridge  Bridge,  Western  Avenue  and  North  Harvard  Street  bridges,  from  Brighton  to  Cam- 
bridge; Canal  or  Craigie’s  Bridge,  Leverett  Street  to  East  Cambridge ; Charles  River  Bridge,  Charles- 
town Street  to  Charlestown ; Chelsea  bridges  (North  and  South),  Charlestown  to  Chelsea;  Chelsea 
Street  Bridge,  East  Boston  to  Chelsea;  Commercial  Point  Bridge;  Congress  Street  Bridge,  over  Fort 
Point  Channel;  Dover  Street  Bridge,  to  South  Boston;  Essex  Street  Bridge,  Brighton  to  Cambridge; 
Federal  Street  Bridge,  to  South  Boston;  Granite  Bridge,  Dorchester  to  Milton;  Malden  Bridge, 
Charlestown  to  Everett;  Meridian  Street  Bridge,  East  Boston  to  Chelsea;  Mount  Washington 
Avenue  Bridge,  to  South  Boston;  Neponset  Bridge,  Dorchester  to  Quincy;  North  Beacon  Street 
Bridge,  Brighton  to  Watertown;  Prison  Point  Bridge,  Charlestown  to  East  Cambridge;  Warren 
Bridge,  Beverly  Street  to  Charlestown;  West  Boston  Bridge,  Cambridge  Street  to  Cambridgeport ;. 
Western  Avenue  Bridge,  to  Watertown;  Winthrop  Bridge,  Breed’s  Island  to  Winthrop. 

The  harbor  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  on  the  entire  coast,  it  containing  more 
than  fifty  islands  and  masses  of  rocks,  while  its  commercial  advantages  are  universally  conceded. 
A report  to  the  U.  S.  authorities  thus  describes  the  harbor:  “Its  great  merit  lies  in  a happy  con- 
junction of  many  favorable  elements,  among  which  are  the  facility  and  safety  of  its  approaches, 
the  ample  width  and  depth  of  its  entrances,  and  above  all  the  shelter  and  tranquillity  of  its  road- 
steads. Perhaps  there  is  no  other  harbor  in  the  world  where  the  inlets  of  the  ocean  are  better  ad- 
justed to  the  amplitude  of  the  interior  basins,  or  whose  excellent  holding-grounds  are  so  easy  of 
access,  and  yet  so  landlocked.  Her  interior  water-space  is  large,  but  is  divided  by  chains  of 
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islands  into  basins  which  offer  sufficient  room  for  the  heaviest  ships  to  ride  freely  at  anchor,  and 
sufficient  tranquillity  for  the  frailest  fishing-boat.  Her  moles  are  promontories  and  islands  rising 
from  20  to  100  feet  above  the  sea.  Her  basins  are  so  ample  that  500  ships  of  the  largest  class  may 
anchor  within  them.  The  term  ‘ inner  harbor’  is  commonly  applied  to  that  portion  tying  between 
the  bridges  about  the  city  and  Governor’s  and  Castle  Islands,  on  which  are,  respectively,  Forts 
Winthrop  and  Independence;  and  the  part  beyond  these  islands,  through  Broad  Sound  to  the  sea, 
and  the  Main  Ship  Channel  to  the  entrance  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  is  designated  as  the  outer 
harbor.  According  to  this  division,  the  inner  harbor  contains  about  1150  acres,  but  the  harbor- 
commissioners  regard  as  really  the  inner  harbor  the  general  area  which  comprises  the  water-spaces, 
including  this  upper  basin,  which  are  enclosed  and  protected  by  the  high-grounds  of  East  Boston 
and  Winthrop  on  the  north,  Deer  Island  and  Long  Island  on  the  east,  and  Spectacle  Island,  Moon 
Head,  and  Squantum  on  the  south — a nearly  landlocked  basin  capable  of  an  improved  area  of  not 
less  than  about  6300  acres.  This  includes  President  Roads,  which  itself  contains  nearly  1000  acres 
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of  anchorage-grounds  of  the  first  order  as  to  depth  of  water, — 23  to  50  feet  at  mean  low-tide, — 
* holding-ground  ’ and  * shelter.’” 

The  entrance  from  Massachusetts  Bay  is  by  the  Main  Ship  Channel,  tying  between  the  project- 
ing  promontory  in  the  town  of  Hull  known  as  Point  Allerton,  and  The  Brewsters,  and  is  about 
one  mile  wide.  The  entire  harbor  contains  about  seventy-five  square  miles.  The  wharves  of  the 
city  are  numerous,  and  those  running  into  the  harbor  have  been  constructed  at  great  expense. 
Upon  several  of  these  are  extensive  warehouses — a commercial  feature  unlike  any  other  American 
city.  During  the  last  twenty  years  very  great  improvements  have  been  made  along  the  entire 
water-front,  and  Boston  of  to-day  is  very  much  in  advance  of  her  sister  cities  on  the  coast  in  this 
important  adjunct  of  commerce.  The  terminal  facilities  of  her  great  railroads  for  foreign  ship- 
ment have  in  a like  degree  been  very  much  enhanced,  and  Boston  is  in  a position  to  handle  much 
of  the  western  shipping  trade,  in  a more  satisfactory  manner  than  at  any  time  previous  in  her 
history.  Better  adapted  than  New  York  for  foreign  trade,  Boston  will  in  the  near  future  gain 
not  only  the  trade  that  was  lost  by  the  decline  of  the  American  shipping  interests,  but  a considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  increase  that  the  country’s  rapid  growth  in  population  has  given  to  New  York. 
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The  City’s  Commercial  Importance. 

The  commerce  of  Boston  began  with  the  settlement  of  the  town,  and  has  continued  to  be  one  of 
its  leading  and  most  important  interests.  Its  situation  at  the  head  of  a splendid  bay,  with  a capa- 
cious and  secure  harbor,  unobstructed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  a channel  deep  enough  to 
float  the  largest  vessels,  gave  it  an  advantage  which  the  earliest  settlers  were  quick  to  appreciate, 
and  it  speedily  assumed  a commercial  lead.  Shipbuilding  began  before  the  town  was  a year  old, 
and  trade  was  soon  after  begun  with  Virginia.  The  first  ship  built  was  launched  on  the  Mystic — 
a bark  of  30  tons,  which  Governor  Wintlirop  named  The  Blessing  of  the  Bay.  The  second  ship 
built  was  the  Rebecca,  of  60  tons,  and  her  first  voyage  was  to  Narragansett  Bay,  to  buy  corn 
from  the  Indians.  Subsequently  she  went  to  the  Bermudas,  bringing  back  potatoes,  oranges,  and 
limes.  In  1641  trade  was  begun  by  Boston  merchants  with  the  “Isle  of  Sable,”  the  return  cargoes 
consisting  of  walrus  teeth  and  oil.  During  the  next  year  considerable  commerce  wutli  England 
sprang  up,  ten  ships  sailing  from  Boston  laden  with  pipe-staves  and  other  produce.  A vessel 
.arrived  from  Madeira,  bringing  wine  and  sugar.  In  1643  a trade  with  Fayal  began,  the  pioneer 
ship  being  the  Trial,  of  Boston.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  pipe-staves  and  codfish,  for  which  a 
good  market  was  found.  The  ship  returned  with  wine,  sugar,  and  cotton.  During  the  following 
year  the  people  began  to  manufacture  their  own  goods.  Cotton  brought  from  Barbadoes,  and 
hemp  and  flax,  were  the  raw  material  of  these  early  manufacturers.  The  coastwise  trade  -was  also 
■extended,  vessels  going  to  the  Delaware  to  buy  furs,  and  to  New  York  to  trade  with  the  Dutch. 
A Spanish  voyage  of  the  ship  Trial  proved  very  successful,  and  greatly  encouraged  the  Boston 
merchants  of  that  early  day.  In  1645  eleven  ships  arrived  from  England,  bringing  linen,  woollens, 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  other  useful  goods,  and  taking  back  for  their  return  cargoes,  wheat,  rye, 
and  peas.  So  early  began  the  shipping  of  grain  to  the  mother-country.  The  same  year  an  at- 
tempt  was  made  to  bring  slaves  from  Africa,  but  only  two  arrived  at  Boston.  One  of  these 
negroes  being  sold  here,  the  owner  was  compelled  to  deliver  him  up,  “ that  he  might  be  returned  to 
his  native  country.”  Ship-building  thrived  apace.  The  ship  Seafort,—  so  named  out  of  compli- 
ment to  her  strength,— of  400  tons,  was  built  here,  and  so  elegant  was  her  ornamentation  of  carven 
wood,  that  she  was  for  years  pointed  out  as  an  instance  of  the  splendid  work  done  in  Boston  ship- 
yards. In  1660  began  the  attempts  of  England  to  restrict  the  commerce  of  the  colonies:  exporta- 
tions to  America  were  forbidden  except  in  English  vessels  navigated  by  Englishmen,  and  the 
colonists  were  required  to  send  their  products  only  to  England;  duties  to  be  imposed  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  one  another  equal  to  the  duties  collected  at  English  ports.  But  the  Boston  merchants 
and  ship  owners  determined  not  to  obey  such  tyrannical  laws.  Before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  our  products  were  shipped  to  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Madeira,  as  well  as  to  the  other  colon- 
ists, the  West  Indies,  and  Great  Britain,  in  exchange  for  the  fruits,  wines,  and  manufactures  of 
those  countries,  and  the  construction  of  wharves  on  a systematic  scale  was  begun 

In  1710  Long  Wharf-a  great  undertaking  in  its  time-was  built.  Ship-building  continued  to 
thrive.  In  1714  there  was  at  one  time  on  the  stocks  here  40  topsail  vessels,  measuring  altogether 
7000  tons.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution  Boston  continued  to  flourish  commercially.  There 
were  27  dock-yards  here,  and  at  one  yard  12  ships  were  built  in  a single  year.  The  conclusion  of 
the  Revolution  found  the  merchants  ready  to  renew  their  extensive  commerce.  A temporary 
check  was  met  from  too  heavy  importations,  that  glutted  the  market  and  occasioned  some  bad 
failures  among  merchants. 

The  British,  still  jealous  of  our  maritime  importance  as  a nation,  continued  their  illiberal 
legislation.  One  law,  designed  to  injure  our  shipbuilding  industry,  then  supplying  British  mer- 
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chants  with  good  and  cheap  vessels,  prohibited  British  subjects  from  owning  American  ships  built 
after  1776.  This  law  inflicted  much  damage  upon  our  builders.  Our  law-makers  replied  with 

retaliatory  measures,  and  the  Bos- 
ton merchants,  whose  energy  could 
not  be  repressed,  sought  new  and 
more  distant  fields.  The  discovery 
of  the  sea-otter  on  the  Oregon  coast 
brought  into  the  control  of  Boston 
merchants  a profitable  business, 
which  they  continued  to  control 
for  many  years.  The  trade  of 
China  was  entered  upon,  and  be- 
came a very  lucrative  one,  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  were  opened  in 
other  directions.  “Those  were 
the  days  of  great  enterprises,”  says 
Mr.  William  H.  Lincoln,  in  his 
“Boston’s  Commerce — Past,  Pres- 
ent, and  Future,” 
and  the  business 
abilities  of  our 
great  merchants 
found  ample 
scope.  The  pro- 
fits of  the  China 
voyages  sometimes 
ran  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands 
of  dollars.  A ship 


1.  Washington  Elm,  Cambridge.  2.  Gore  Hall,  Harvard  College. 

■3.  Residence  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  3.  Memorial  Hall,  Harvard  College. 
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would  frequently  go  to  Oregon,  take  a cargo  of  otter-fur,  go  tlience  to  China,  load  with  tea,  run: 
across  to  Valparaiso  and  exchange  part  of  the  tea  for  copper,  and  then, # after  voyaging  to 
England,  return  home.  Those,  too,  were  days  of  adventure  on  the  ocean.  There  were- 
buccaneers  lying  in  wait  for  the  richly  freighted  merchantmen;  the  cruisers  of  nations  at 


war  with  one  another  preyed  on  commerce,  and  danger  lurked  everywhere.  Our  great 
sea-captains  were  native-born  boys,  frequently  beginning  their  nautical  careers  ‘before  the 
mast.’  In  1790  there  were  455  arrivals  here  of  ships  from  abroad,  and  1200  of  coastwise  craft. 
On  a single  day,  in  1791,  seventy  vessels  left  Boston  for  all  parts  of  the  world.  Then  came  the 
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period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  Milan  decree,  and  the  War  of  1812  and  1815 — so  disastrous  to 
commerce.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  ships  were  again  fitted  out  for  China  and  the  East  Indies, 
and  a large  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  West  Indies  in  molasses  and  sugar.” 

A most  prosperous  period  was  that  between  the  years  1820  and  1840.  Great  fortunes  were 
during  that  time  amassed  by  Boston  merchants  engaged  in  the  shipping  interests,  and  many  spent 
their  money  freely  in  building  their  fine  “ mansion-houses.”  In  1840  Enoch  Train  began  his  cele- 
brated line  to  Liverpool,  Donald  McKay  building  at  East  Boston  several  monster  packet-ships  for 
it.  In  the  same  year  also  the  first  Cunard  steamship  was  put  on  for  Boston,  the  Acadia,  whose 
arrival  in  Boston  Harbor  was  a great  event.  The  line  was  maintained  exclusively  to  Boston  until 
1848,  when  a line  was  also  established  in  New  York.  About  this  time  came  the  decline  of  Boston’s 
commerce  with  China  and  the  East  generally,  and  its  transfer  to  New  York.  This  occasioned  a 
feeling  of  despondency,  and  discouraged  endeavors  to  extend  our  commercial  relations  in  other 
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directions.  Another  thing  unfavorable  to  Boston  was  the  establishment  of  branch  European 
houses  in  New  York,  which  began  in  1846. 

From  1850  to  1860  commerce  throve  in  some  respects,  but  still  Boston  was  losing  ground  com- 
mercially. New  York  with  her  railways  and  canals  was  monopolizing  the  business  of  the  country. 
The  most  dismal  period,  however,  was  from  1860  to  1870.  It  was  then  freely  predicted  that  New 
York  would  soon  do  all  the  importing  of  the  country,  and  the  croaker  was  abroad  with  the  doleful 
cry  that  Boston  had  seen  her  best  days.  Vessels  would  not  come  to  Boston  except  at  high  /sates  of 
freight,  because  outward  cargoes  could  not  be  obtained  here.  Those  who  did  come  were  obliged 
to  leave  in  ballast  for  other  ports.  In  1867  a strong  effort  was  made  to  establish  a direct  line  of 
American  steamships  to  Liverpool;  but  though  backed  by  large  capital  and  experienced  men  it 
failed.  The  enterprise  was  abandoned  and  the  vessels  sold  at  a sacrifice.  The  Cunard  line  con- 
tinued its  service  during  this  period,  but  high  freight  rates  were  demanded,  and  the  line  was 
inadequate  to  develop  the  business  of  the  city.  The  Boston  merchants  found  it  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  the  lower  rates  paid  by  New  York  importers.  In  1870  a turn  in  the  tide  began.  In  that 
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year  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  built  its  great  grain-elevator  at  East  Boston,  making  it  possible 
to  load  steamships  here,  and  also  secured  an  equality  of  freight  rates  from  the  West  on  goods 
intended  for  export.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  period  that  Thayer  & Lincoln  and  Warren  & 
Co.  began  to  load  steamships  here.  This  work  was  one  of  immense  difficulty:  there  were  the 
prejudices  of  shippers  to  overcome  and  the  co-operations  of  railways  to  secure.  The  change 
which  has  at  last  enabled  Boston  to  become  a great  shipping-port  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
railway  companies  so  reducing  their  rates  as  to  successfully  compete  with  the  water-routes  termi- 
nating at  New  York  City.  The  securing  of  cotton  from  the  South  for  light  freights  for  the  steam- 
ship lines  was  another  important  step  forward.  This  was  accomplished  by  offering  low  rates  of 
freight,  which  diverted  the  cotton  from  New  York.  In  1870  the  exports  of  cotton  from  Boston 
were  valued  at  $135,000,  and  ten  years  later  the  value  was  raised  to  $7,268,000.  Another  important 
improvement  is  the  system  of  through  billing  from  interior  points  to  Europe.  These  through  bills 
given  to  shippers  in  the  South  and  West  are  negotiable  at  the  banks.  The  foreign  commerce  of 
the  city  in  recent  years  has  come  to  be  fed  by  other  railroad  trunk-lines  and  through  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel;  and  Boston  now  holds  direct  communication  with  the  great  trunk-lines  of  the  country, 
and  possesses,  through  recent  improvements,  the  best  terminal  facilities  of  any  port  on  the  coast. 
At  the  present  time  Boston  occupies  the  position  of  the  second  port  in  the  Union. 
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Street  Improvements. 

A stranger  landing  in  this  city  for  the  first  time  is  at  once  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
early  citizens  of  Boston  either  had  no  regard  for  the  future,  or  else  gratified  whims  of  street 

topography  that  appear  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
common  idea  of  the  present.  The  streets  of  Boston, 
in  the  lower  part,  are  in  many  instances  narrow  and 
crooked;  but  since  the  great  fire  even  these  were 
somewhat  straightened,  and,  taken  as  a whole,  the 
city  has  spacious  thoroughfares.  To  the  old  resident 
of  Boston  the  crooked  streets  have  their  uses,  and 
with  their  “short-cuts”  are  more  than  convenient  in 
getting  quickly  from  one  point  to  another.  The 
work  of  improving  the  streets  has  been  gradually 
going  along,  and  among  the  most  noticeable  instances 
of  improvement  in  this  direction  may  be  mentioned  the  lengthening  and  widening  of  Washington 
Street;  the  building  of  Atlantic  Avenue,  along  the  water-front,  at  an  expense  of  two  and  a half 
millions;  the  widening  and  straightening  of  the  principal  streets  in  the  burnt  district  of  the  fire  of 
1872;  and  many  handsome  streets  and  avenues  in  the  newer  portion  of  the  city,  notably  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  in  the  wealthy  Back  Bay  district. 

Boston,  at  an  enormous  expense,  has  added  to  her  territory,  taking  in  large  water  areas,  and, 
by  a system  of  judicious  filling,  brought  into  the  market  thousands  of  acres  of  available  building 
sites,  the  most  noticeable  improvement  being  that  portion  of  the  city  now  known  as  the  Back  Bay 
district.  This  section  is  now  the  centre  of  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  Boston,  and  has  few  equals 
in  the  country  for  handsome  and  stately  residences. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  public  parks  and  suburban  towns,  as  the  Back  Bay 
improvement  seems  naturally  to  suggest,  mention  will  be  made  of  the  city’s  financial  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  places  of  amusement,  etc. 
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Banks  and  Savings  Institutions. 

The  Banks  of  Boston  are  very  generally  recognized  as  being  thoroughly  organized,  and 
founded  upon  solid  and  substantial  bases.  The  panics  of  1837,  1857,  and  1873,  though  severely  felt 
throughout  the  entire  country,  did  not  permanently  cripple  but  a few  banks  of  this  city — that  of 
1857  causing  only  one  bank  to  succumb.  In  1856  the  Clearing-House  was  established,  the 
exchanges  of  that  year  amounting  to  $1,000,000,000.  At  the  present  time  there  are  sixty-seven 
banks  and  trust  companies  doing  banking  business,  as  follows: 


Atlantic  National,  Kilby,  cor.  Doane  Street. 
Established  1828. 

Atlas  National,  8 Sears  Building.  Established 
1833. 

Bank  of  Deposit,  84  Devonshire  Street,  cornei 
Water. 

Blackstone  National,  132  Hanover,  cor.  Union 
Street.  Established  1851. 

Blue  Hill  National,  Washington  Street,  cor. 
Richmond,  Dorchester. 

Boston  National,  95  Milk  Street.  Established 
1853. 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  Post 
Office  Square. 

Boylston  National,  616  Washington  Street. 
Established  1845. 

Broadway  National,  Milk,  cor.  Arch  Street. 
Established  1853. 

Bunker  Hill  National,  21  City  Square,  Charles- 
town. Established  1825. 

Central  National,  121  Devonshire  Street.  Es- 
tablished 1873. 

Collateral  Loan  Company,  328  Washington  St. 
Columbian  National,  65  State  Street.  Estab- 
lished 1822. 

Continental  National,  51  Summer  Street.  Es- 
tablished 1860. 

Eliot  National,  95  Milk  St.  Established  1853. 
Everett  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Milk,  cor. 
Congress  Street.  Established  1865. 

Faneuil  Hall  National,  3 South  Market  Street. 
Established  1851. 

First  National,  17  State  St.  Established  1863. 
First  Ward  National,  1 Winthrop  Block,  East 
Boston.  Established  1864. 

Fourth  National,  34  Blackstone  Street.  Estab- 
lished 1875. 

Freeman’s  National,  111  Summer  Street.  Es- 
tablished 1836. 

Globe  National,  40  State  St.  Established  1824. 
Hamilton  National,  60  Devonshire  Street.  Es- 
tablished 1832. 

Howard  National,  19  Congress  Street.  Estab- 
lished 1853. 

International  Trust  Company,  45  Milk,  cor. 
Devonshire  Street. 


Lincoln  National,  150  Devonshire  Street.  Es- 
tablished 1882. 

Manufacturers’  National,  Summer,  cor.  Devon- 
shire Street.  Established  1873. 

Market  National,  86  State  St.  Established  1832. 

Massachusetts  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  18 
Post  Office  Square. 

Massachusetts  National,  60  Congress,  cor. 
Water  Street.  Established  1784. 

Maverick  National,  50  Water,  cor.  Congress 
Street.  Established  1854. 

Mechanics’  National  Bank  of  Boston,  115  Dor- 
chester Avenue.  Established  1836. 

Merchandise  National,  70  Kilby  Street.  Es- 
tablished 1875. 

Merchants’  National  Bank  of  Boston,  28  State 
Street.  Established  1821. 

Metropolitan  National,  cor.  Water  and  Con- 
gress streets.  Established  1875. 

Monument  National,  Thompson  Square, 
Charlestown.  Established  1854. 

Mount  Vernon  National,  43  Chauncy  Street. 
Established  1860. 

National  Bank  of  Brighton,  Washington  Street, 
cor.  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  9 Sears  Building, 
Washington,  cor.  Court.  Established  1850. 

National  Bank  of  North  America,  106  Frank- 
lin, cor.  Devonshire.  Established  1850. 

National  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  Devon- 
shire, cor.  Water  Street.  Established  1871. 

National  Bank  of  Redemption,  85  Devonshire 
Street.  Established  1858. 

National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  95  Milk  Street. 
Established  1859. 

National  City,  61  State  St.  Established  1822. 

National  Eagle,  95  Milk  St.  Established  1822. 

National  Exchange,  28  State  Street.  Estab- 
lished 1847. 

National  Hide  and  Leather,  70  Federal  Street. 
Established  1857. 

National  Market  Bank  of  Brighton,  Washing- 
ton Street,  opposite  Cattle  Fair  Hotel.  Estab- 
lished 1854. 

National  Revere,  100  Franklin  Street.  Estab- 
lished 1859. 
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National  Rockland,  2243  Washington  Street. 
Established  1864. 

National  Security,  79  Court,  cor.  Brattle  Street. 
Established  1867. 

National  Union,  40  State  St.  Established  1792. 

National  Webster,  Congress,  cor.  Milk  Street. 
Established  1853. 

New  England  National,  67  State  Street.  Es- 
tablished 1813. 

New  England  Trust  Company,  85  Devonshire 
Street. 

North  National,  109  Franklin,  cor.  Devon- 
shire Street.  Established  1825. 

Old  Boston  National,  48  State  Street.  Estab- 
lished 1803. 

People’s  National,  114  Dudley,  cor.  Washing- 
ton Street.  Established  1832. 

Second  National  Bank  of  Boston,  199  Wash- 
ington Street.  Established  1832. 

Shawmut  National,  60  Congress  Street.  Es- 
tablished 1836. 

Shoe  and  Leather  National,  150  Devonshire 
Street.  Established  1836. 

State  National,  40  State  St.  Established  1811. 

Suffolk  National,  60  State  Street.  Established 
1818. 

Third  National  Bank  of  Boston,  8 Congress 
Street.  Established  1864. 

Traders’ National,  91  State  St.  Established  1831. 

Tremont  National,  8 Congress  Street.  Estab- 
lished 1814. 

Washington  National,  47  State  Street.  Estab- 
lished 1825. 


The  Savings  Banks  include  the  following: 

Boston  Five  Cents,  38  School  Street.  Incor- 
porated 1854. 

Boston  Penny,  1371  Washington.  Incorpo- 
rated 1861. 

Brighton  Five  Cents,  Washington  Street,  cor. 
Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton.  Incorporated 
1861. 

Charlestown  Five  Cents,  Thompson  Square, 
Charlestown. 

Dorchester,  Exchange  Street,  Harrison  Square. 

East  Boston  Savings,  16  Maverick  Square.  In- 
corporated 1849. 

Eliot  Five  Cents,  114  Dudley,  cor.  Washing- 
ton. Incorporated  1864. 

Emigrant,  590  Washington  Street. 

Franklin  Savings  Bank,  20  Boylston  Street. 
Incorporated  1861. 

Home  Savings,  Masonic  Temple,  cor.  Tremont 
and  Boylston  streets.  Incorporated  1869. 

Institution  for  Saving,  in  Roxbury,  2343  Wash- 
ington Street.  Incorporated  1825. 

North  End  Savings  Bank,  37  Court  Street. 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  36  Temple 
Place.  Incorporated  1816. 

South  Boston  Savings,  368  Broadway,  cor.  E 
Street.  Incorporated  1863. 

Suffolk  Savings  Bank,  47  and  49  Tremont  St. 
Incorporated  1833. 

Union  Institution  for  Savings,  37  Bedford  St. 
Incorporated  1865. 

Warren  Institution  for  Savings,  25  Main  Street 
Charlestown.  Incorporated  1829. 


Hotels,  Theatres,  and  Public  Halls. 

The  Hotels  of  Boston  are  not  numerous,  though  there  are  several  that  rank  with  the  best  in 
the  country,  notably  the  Vendome,  Brunswick,  Parker’s,  Youngs,  Revere,  Adams,  and  Tremont. 
The  United  States,  Quincy,  and  American  are  widely  known  for  their  comfort  and  excellent  ser- 


vice, at  moderate  prices.  The  list  includes— 

Adams,  555  Washington  Street. 

American,  56  Hanover  Street. 

Arlington,  Causeway,  cor.  Canal  Street. 

Bay  State,  382  Hanover  Street. 

Beach  House,  City  Point. 

Bellevue,  17  Beacon  Street. 

Boston,  Harrison  Avenue,  cor.  Beach  Street. 
Brunswick,  Boylston,  cor.  Clarendon  Street. 
Carleton,  5 Hanover  Street. 

Clarendon,  521  Tremont  Street. 

Centre,  Washington,  junction  Friend  Street. 
City,  Atlantic  Avenue,  cor.  India  Street. 
Colonnade,  164  Tremont  Street. 
Commonwealth,  1697  Washington  Street. 


Coolidge,  Bowdoin  Square. 

Crawford,  83  Court  and  17  Brattle  streets. 
Creighton,  245  Tremont  Street. 

Diecherts,  33  Essex  Street. 

Dunbar’s,  831  East  Sixth  Street. 

Dooley’s,  57  Portland  Street. 

Early,  14  Le  Grange  Street. 

Evans,  175  Tremont  Street. 

Falmouth,  70  Causeway  Street. 

Germania,  10  Pynchon  Street. 

Hampton,  191  Blackstone  Street. 
International,  623  Washington  Street. 
Jefferson,  18  North  Street. 

Lowell,  73  Causeway  Street. 


THE  OLD  STATE  HOUSE,  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  STATE  STREET, 
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Maverick  House,  East  Boston,  24  Maverick  Sq. 
Merrimac  House,  Merrimac  St.,  cor.  Friend. 
Merchants’,  13  ’Change  Avenue. 

Metropolitan,  1166  Washington  Street. 

Miller,  1135  Washington  Street. 

Milliken,  347  Washington  Street. 

New  England,  Clinton,  cor.  Blackstone  Street. 
New  Marlboro,’  736  Washington  Street. 
Norfolk,  Eliot  Square,  B.  H. 

Park,  4 and  5 Montgomery  Street. 

Parker,  60  School  Street. 

Point  Pleasant,  foot  East  Fourth  Street. 


Quincy  House,  Brattle  Square. 

Revere,  Bowdoin  Square,  cor.  Bulfinch  Street. 
Sea  Side  House,  East  Sixth  Street,  near  P, 
City  Point. 

Sherman  House,  Court  Square. 

St.  James,  East  Newton. 

Tremont,  cor.  Tremont  and  Beacon  streets. 
United  States,  Beach,  cor.  Lincoln  Street. 
Vendome,  Commonwealth  Avenue,  cor.  Dart- 
mouth Street. 

Winthrop  House,  34  Bowdoin  Street. 

Young’s,  Court  Avenue. 


The  theatres  of  the  city  are  of  a high  order,  and  upon  the  stage  are  introduced  all  the  better 
class  of  plays.  These  places  of  amusement  include  Boston  Theatre,  Globe  Theatre,  Boston 
Museum,  Park  Theatre,  Bijou  Theatre,  Howard  Athenaeum,  and  Boylston  Museum. 

The  public  halls  are — 


Amory,  503  Washington  Street. 

Bacon’s,  2185  Washington  Street. 

Bowdoin  Square. 

Boylston,  over  Boylston  Market. 

Bumstead,  15  Winter  Street. 

Caledonian,  15  Cliauncy  Street. 

Chauncy,  259  Boylston  Street. 

City,  School  Street. 

Codman,  176  Tremont  Street. 

Concord,  65  West  Concord  Street. 

Faneuil,  Merchants’  Row  and  F.  H.  Square. 
Freemason’s,  Thompson  Square,  Charlestown. 
Grand  Army,  616  Washington  Street. 

Gray’s,  Broadway,  cor.  I. 

Highland,  191  Warren  Street. 

Horticultural,  100  Tremont  Street. 
Investigator,  Appleton,  near  Tremont. 

John  A.  Andrew,  Chauncy,  cor.  Essex  street. 
Meionaon,  78  Tremont  Street. 


Music,  15  Winter  Street. 

New  Era,  176  Tremont  Street. 

Odd-Fellows,  Tremont,  cor.  Berkeley  street, 
Palladio,  54  W,  152  Dudley. 

Paine,  Appleton,  near  Tremont  Street. 

Parker  Memorial,  Berkeley,  cor.  Appleton  St. 
Preble,  176  Tremont  Street. 

Pythian,  176  Tremont  Street. 

Quincy,  over  Faneuil  Hall  Market. 

Revere,  7 Green  Street. 

Stacy,  186  Washington  Street. 

Tremont  Temple,  78  to  86  Tremont  Street. 
Turnhalle,  29  Middlesex  Street. 

Union,  18  Boylston  Street. 

Wadman,  176  Tremont  Street. 

Wait’s,  390  West  Broadway. 

Waverley,  16  Waverley  Block,  Charlestown. 
Wesleyan,  36  Bromfield  Street. 


Churches. 


BAPTIST. 

Baptist  Bethel,  Hanover,  cor.  North  Bennet. 
Bowdoin  Square  Church,  Bowdoin  Square. 
Brighton  Avenue  Baptist,  Brighton  Avenue, 
junction  Cambridge,  Allston. 

Bunker  Hill  Baptist  Church,  Bunker  Hill,  cor. 
Mystic,  Charlestown. 

Central  Square  Church,  Central  Square,  E.  B. 
Clarendon  Street  Church,  Clarendon,  cor. 
Montgomery. 

Day  Star  Baptist  Church,  84  West  Springfield. 
Dearborn  Street  Church,  Dearborn  Street. 
Dudley  Street  Baptist  Church,  137  Dudley  St. 
Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  85  West  Concord  St. 
First  Baptist  Church,  Clarendon,  cor.  Com- 
monwealth Avenue. 


First  Baptist  Church,  Lawrence  Street,  cor. 
Austin,  Charlestown. 

First  Baptist  Church,  South,  opp.  Poplar,  Ros- 
lindale. 

First  Free  Baptist  Church,  Shawmut  Avenue, 
cor.  Rutland. 

Fourth  Street  Baptist  Church,  Fourth,  cor.  L 
Street. 

First  German  Church.  Vernon,  cor.  Cabot. 
Harvard  Street  Church,  Harrison  Avenue,  cor. 
Harvard. 

Independent  Baptist  Church,  Joy  Street. 
Jamaica  Plain  Baptist  Church,  Centre,  cor. 
Myrtle,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Neponset  Avenue  Church,  Ghickatawbut  St.„ 
Neponset. 
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Ruggles  Street  Baptist  Church,  Ruggles  Street. 
South  Baptist  Church,  Broadway,  cor.  F 
Street,  S.  B. 

Stoughton  Street  Church,  Stoughton,  cor. 
Sumner,  Dorchester. 

Trinity  Baptist  Church,  Trenton  Street,  E.  B. 
Twelfth  Baptist  Church,  45  Phillips  Street. 
Union  Temple  Church,  Tremont  Temple. 
Warren  Avenue  Church,  Warren  Avenue,  cor. 
West  Canton. 

CHRISTIAN. 

First  Christian  Church,  Tyler,  cor.  Kneeland. 

CONGREGATIONAL  TRINITARIAN. 

Berkeley  Street  Church,  Berkeley,  cor.  War- 
ren Avenue. 

Boylston  Congregational  Church,  Danforth 
Street,  near  Boylston  Station. 

Brighton  Congregational  Church,  Washington, 
cor.  Winship  Place,  Brighton. 

Central  Church,  Berkeley,  cor.  Newbury. 
Central  Congregational  Church,  Elm,  cor.  Sea- 
verns  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Church  of  the  Puritans,  176  Tremont. 
Congregational  Chapel,  Western  Avenue,  cor. 
Waverley,  Brighton. 

Dorchester  Second  Church,  Washington,  cor. 
Centre,  Dorchester. 

Eliot  Church,  Kenilworth  Street. 

E Street  Church,  E Street,  South  Boston. 

First  Parish  Church  and  Society,  Harvard 
Square,  Charlestown. 

Highland  Church,  Parker  Street,  near  Tremont. 
Immanuel  Church,  Moreland,  cor.  Copeland. 
Lenox  Street  Chapel. 

Maverick  Church,  Central  Square,  East  Bos- 
ton. 

Mount  Vernon  Church,  Ashburton  Place. 

Old  Colony  Chapel,  Tyler  Street,  near  Harvard. 
Old  South  Church,  Dartmouth,  cor.  Boylston. 
Olivet  Church,  W.  Springfield  Street. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont,  cor.  Park. 
Phillips  Church,  Broadway,  near  Dorchester, 
S.  B. 

Pilgrim  Church,  Stoughton  Street,  Upham’s 
Corner. 

Shawmut  Chapel,  642  Harrison  Avenue, 
Shawmut  Church,  Tremont,  cor.  Brookline. 
South  Evangelical,  Centre,  cor.  Mt.  Yernon. 
Trinity  Church,  Walnut  Street,  Neponset. 
Union  Church,  485  Columbus  Avenue. 

Village  Church,  River,  near  Temple,  Lower 
Mills,  Dorchester. 

Walnut  Avenue  Church,  Walnut  Avenue,  cor. 
Dale. 

Winthrop  Church,  Green  Street,  Charlestown. 


CONGREGATIONAL  UNITARIAN. 

Appleton  Street  Chapel,  Paine  Building. 

Arlington  Street  Church,  Arlington,  cor.  Boyl- 
ston. 

Bulfinch  Place  Chapel,  Bulfinch  Street. 

Church  of  Our  Father,  54  Meridian  Street. 

Church  of  the  Disciples,  West  Brookline,  cor. 
Warren  Avenue. 

Church  of  the  Unity,  91  West  Newton  Street. 

Church  of  the  Unity,  Walnut  Street,  Neponset. 

First  Congregational  Society,  Centre,  cor.  Eliot 
Street,  Jamaica  Plain. 

First  Parish,  Centre,  cor.  Church,  W.  Rox- 
bury. 

First  Parish,  Washington,  cor.  Market,  Brigh- 
ton. 

First  Parish,  Winter,  cor.  East,  Meeting  House 
Hill,  Dorchester. 

First  Religious  Society,  Eliot  Square. 

Hanover  Street  Chapel,  175  Hanover  Street. 

Harrison  Square  Unitarian  Church,  Neponset 
Avenue,  cor.  Mill,  Dorchester. 

Harvard  Church,  Main,  cor.  Green,  Charles- 
town. 

Hawes  Place  Congregational  Society,  K,  cor. 
East  Fourth,  South  Boston. 

Hollis  Street  Church,  Union  Hall,  18  Boylston 
Street. 

King’s  Chapel,  Tremont,  cor.  School. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Congregational,  221  Dudley. 

New  South  Free  Church,  Camden,  cor.  Tre- 
mont. 

Second  Church,  Boylston  Street,  near  Dart- 
mouth. 

Second  Hawes  Congregational,  E Broadway, 
between  G and  H streets. 

South  Congregational,  Union  Park  Street. 

Third  Religious  Society,  Richmond  Street, 
Lower  Mill,  Dorchester. 

Washington  Village  Union  Chapel,  Dorchester 
Street. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

First  Church,  Marlboro’,  cor.  Berkeley. 

Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society,  Berke- 
ley, cor.  Appleton. 

West  Church,  Cambridge,  cor.  Lynde. 

EPISCOPAL. 

All  Saints  Church,  Dorchester  Avenue,  near 
Lower  Mills,  Dorchester. 

Christ  Church,  Salem  Street. 

Church  of  the  Advent,  Bowdoin  Street  and 
Mt.  Vernon,  cor.  Brimmer. 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Cortes  Street. 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  "Florence  Street. 
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Emmanuel  Church,  Newbury  Street. 

Grace  Church,  Dorchester  Street,  Washington 
Village. 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Harwich,  cor. 
Dartmouth  Street. 

St.  Anne’s  Chapel,  Cottage,  near  Dudley. 

St.  James  Church,  St.  James  Street. 


St.  Mark’s  Church,  West  Newton,  cor.  New- 
land. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Bowdoin  St.,  Dorchester. 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Parmenter  Street. 

St.  Matthew’s  Church,  408  Broadway,  South 
Boston. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  134  Tremont. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


St.  John’s  Church,  Bow  Street,  cor.  Ruther- 
ford Avenue,  Charlestown. 

St.  John’s  Church,  Centre,  Jamaica  Plain. 

St.  John’s  Church,  Paris,  cor.  Decatur,  East 
Boston. 

St.  John’s  Church,  1262  Tremont  Street. 

. St.  Margaret’s,  Washington,  cor.  Church, 
Brighton. 

Trinity  Church,  Boylston,  cor.  Clarendon. 


FRIENDS. 

Friends’  meeting  at  Wesleyan  Hall,  Bromfield 
Street.  Sunday  a.m.,  and  Wednesday  p.m.  ; also, 
Highland  Hall.  Sunday  evening. 

JEWISH. 

Beth  Abraham,  193  Hanover. 

Congregation  Har  Moriah,  72  Westminster. 
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Mt.  Sinai  Congregation,  Sliawmut  Avenue, 
■cor.  Madison. 

Gates  of  Prayer,  Paine  Memorial  Building. 

Mishkan  Israel,  Ask  Street. 

Ohabei  Sliolom,  76  Warrenton  Street. 

Shomrey  Skabos,  9 Elm. 

Temple  Adatli  Israel  (German),  139  Pleasant. 

Zion’s  Holy  Propket  of  Israel  (Ortliodox) 
Church,  cor.  Winckendon. 

LUTHERAN. 

Emmanuel’s  (Swedish),  Emerald  Street. 

Evangelical  Lutkeran  Zion  Ckurck,  Sliawmut 
Avenue,  cor.  Waltham. 

First  Scandinavian  Evangelical  Lutkeran,  Par- 
menter  Street. 

Immanuel’s  German  Lutkeran  Ckurck,  77  Chel- 
sea Street,  East  Boston. 

Trinity  Ckurck  (German),  Parker  Street,  near 
Tremont. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

Allston  M.  E.  Ckurck,  Harvard  Avenue,  cor. 
Farrington,  Allston. 

Appleton  Ckurck,  Walnut,  near  Neponset 
Avenue,  Neponset. 

Broadway  Ckurck,  Broadway,  near  F,  S.  B. 

City  Point  Mission,  Emerson,  cor.  L. 

Dorcliester  Ckurck,  Waskington  Street,  near 
Sanford,  Dorckester. 

Dorckester  Street  Ckurck,  Dorckester,  cor. 
Silver,  Soutk  Boston. 

Egleston  Square  Ckurck,  Waskington,  cor. 
Beetlioven. 

German  M.  E.  Ckurck,  777  Skawmut  Avenue. 

Grace  Ckurck,  Temple  Street. 

Harrison  Square  M.  E.  Ckurck,  Parkman  St. 

Higklands  Ckurck,  160  Warren  Street. 

Jamaica  Plain  M.  E.  Ckurck,  Elm,  cor.  New- 
bern,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Meridian  Street  M.  E.  Ckurck,  Meridian  Street, 
cor.  Decatur,  East  Boston. 

Metkodist  Episcopal  Ckurck,  Norfolk  Street, 
Mattapan. 

Munroe  Memorial  Ckurck,  Main  Street, 
Ckarlestown. 

Monument  Square  M.  E.  Ckurck,  Ckarlestown. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Ckurck,  Howard  Avenue. 

People’s  Ckurck,  Columbus  Avenue,  cor. 
Berkeley. 

Revere  Street  Metkodist  Episcopal  Ckurck,  79 
Revere. 

Roslindale  M.  E.  Ckurck,  Askland,  cor.  Skel- 
don. 

Ruggles  Street  Ckurck,  Ruggles,  cor.  Windsor. 

Saratoga  Street  M.  E.  Ckurck,  Saratoga  Street, 
E.  B. 


Second  Metkodist  Episcopal  Ckurck,  Brom- 
field  Street. 

Swedisk  M.  E.  Ckurck,  10  Tremont  Row. 

Tremont  Street  Metkodist  Episcopal,  Tremont 
Street,  cor.  W.  Concord. 

Trinity  Metkodist  Episcopal  Ckurck,  Higk 
Street,  Ckarlestown. 

Waskington  Village  Ckurck,  Waskington  Vil- 
lage. 

Wintlirop  Street  Metkodist  Episcopal,  Win- 
tkrop  Street,  Roxbury. 

METHODIST. 

African  Union,  35  Anderson  Street. 

First  African  Ckurck,  68  Ckarles  Street. 

First  Independent  Metkodist  Ckurck,  87  Skaw- 
mut Avenue. 

Zion  Ckurck,  Nortk  Russell  Street. 

NEW  CHURCH  (SWEDENBORGIAN). 

First  New  Jerusalem  Ckurck,  Bowdoin  Street. 

Roxbury  New  Jerusalem  Ckurch,  St.  James, 
cor.  Regent. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

First  Presbyterian,  Berkeley,  cor.  Columbus 
Avenue. 

First  Presbyterian  of  E.  B.,  Meridian,  cor. 
London. 

First  Reformed  Presbyterian,  Ferdinand,  cor. 
Isabella. 

United  Presbyterian,  Berkeley,  cor.  Chandler. 

Fourth  Presbyterian,  Fourth,  between  G and 
H,  S.  B. 

Second  Reformed  Presbyterian,  33  Chambers  St. 

Springfield  Street  Presbyterian  Ckurck,  W. 
Springfield. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

German  Reformed  Ckurch,  13  Shawmut  St. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 

Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Waskington,  cor. 
Malden. 

Church  of  Gate  of  Heaven,  I,  near  Fourth  St. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  140  Skawmut 
Avenue.  (German.) 

Ckurck  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Harri- 
son Avenue,  cor.  East  Concord. 

Ckurck  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  Maverick, 
cor.  London,  East  Boston. 

Ckurck  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Brooks,  cor. 
Ckurch,  E.  B. 

Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  (French),  Freeman 
Place,  off  15  Beacon  Street. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption,  Sumner  Street, 
E.  B. 

Star  of  the  Sea,  Saratoga  Street,  E.  B. 
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St.  Ann’s,  Minot,  near  Neponset  Avenue, 
Dorchester. 

St.  Augustine,  Dorchester,  near  Eighth. 

St.  Columbkille,  Arlington,  cor.  Market, 
Brighton. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Bunker  Hill  Street, 
Dharlestown. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales,  103  Vernon  Street. 

St.  Gregory,  Dorchester  Avenue,  near  Rich- 
mond. 

St.  James',  Harrison  Avenue,  near  Kneeland. 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  N.  Bennet  Street  (Portu- 
guese). 

St.  Joseph’s,  Chambers  Street. 

St.  Joseph’s  of  Roxbury,  Circuit  Street. 

St.  Leonard’s  of  Port  Morris,  Prince  Street 
{Italian). 

St.  Mary’s,  Endicott,  cor.  Thacher  Street. 

St.  Mary’s,  Rutherford  Avenue,  Charlestown. 

St.  Patrick’s,  Dudley,  cor.  Magazine. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Broadway,  S.  B. 

St.  Peter’s,  Church  Street,  Meeting  House  Hill, 
Dorchester. 

St.  Stephen’s,  Hanover  Street,  cor.  Clark. 

St.  Theresa,  Spring  Street,  West  Roxbury. 

St.  Thomas,  South,  cor.  Jamaica,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  E,  cor.  Third. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  Sixth  Street,  S.  B. 

SECOND  ADVENT. 

Christian  Advent,  87  Shawmut  Avenue. 

Messiah’s  Church,  Shawmut  Avenue,  near 
Williams. 


UNION. 

Beacon  Hill  Church,  2 Beacon  Hill  Place. 

Cottage  Street  Church,  cor.  Pond,  Dorchester. 

Grove  Hall  Church,  Warren,  cor.  Blue  Hill 
Avenue. 

Lewis  Street  Mission,  Lewis,  cor.  Commercial. 

Mariners’  Bethel,  North  Square. 

North  End  Mission  Church,  201  North  Street. 

North  Street  Union  Mission,  144  Hanover. 

Portland  Street  Chapel,  146  Friend. 

South  Boston  Church  of  Christ,  Howe’s  Hall, 
376  Broadway. 

Union  for  Christian  Work,  Centre,  cor.  Wal- 
den, Roxbury. 

Warren  Street  Chapel,  10  Warrenton  Street. 

UNIVERSALIST. 

Central  Square  Universalist,  Central  Square, 
East  Boston. 

Church  of  Our  Father,  Broadway,  S.  B. 

First  Universalist  Church,  Warren  Street, 
Charlestown. 

First  Universalist,  Guild  Row,  cor.  Dudley. 

• Grove  Hall  Universalist  Church,  Blue  Hill 
Avenue,  cor.  Schuyler. 

Murray  Chapel,  Bunker  Hill,  opposite  Walnut. 

Second  Universalist,  Columbus  Ave,  cor.  Clar- 
endon. 

Shawmut  Universalist,  Shawmut  Avenue,  be- 
low Brookline. 

St.  John’s  Universalist  Church,  Adams,  cor. 
Gibson. 

Universalist  Church,  Centre,  near  Greenough 
Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Universalist  Church,  Union  Square,  Brighton. 


The  Educational  Institutions. 


4 About  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Boston  first  established  free  schools,  open  alike  to  all, 
and  with  this  early  beginning  the  most  excellent  public-school  system  of  to-day  had  its  origin. 
Throughout  the  country  this  city  enjoys  a reputation  for  the  superiority  of  its  educational  facilities 
second  to  no  other.  It  is  a recognized  centre  of  learning,  and  throughout  the  private  and  public 
institutions  devoted  to  this  very  important  department  of  life  there  has  been  displayed  a constant 
care  and  attention,  a wise  and  liberal  management,  and  a generous  and  intelligent  expenditure  of 
money.  During  the  present  year  the  Latin  School  celebrated  its  250th  anniversary  of  continued 
existence,  and  is  probably  the  oldest  public  educational  institution  in  the  country.  The  public 
schools  of  the  city  are  under  the  control  and  management  of  a School  Committee,  the  offices  being 
located  on  Mason  Street.  The  Committee  is  composed  of  twenty-four  members,  and  the  Mayor 
President  ex-officio.  The  term  of  service  of  eight  of  the  members  expires  each  year,  while  that  of 
the  Mayor  continues  during  his  term  of  office.  In  addition  there  is  a Superintendent,  Secretary, 
and  six  Supervisors.  The  schools  are: 


Normal,  Dartmouth  Street,  for  girls.  Estab- 
lished 1854. 

Latin,  Warren  Avenue,  for  boys.  Est.  1635. 


Girls’  Latin,  West  Newton  Street.  Est.  1878. 
English  High  School,  Montgomery  Street,  for 
boys.  Established  1821. 
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Girls’  High,  West  Newton  Street.  Established 
1852. 

Roxbury  High,  Kenilworth  Street. 

Dorchester  High,  Centre  Street,  cor.  Dorchester 
Avenue. 

West  Roxbury  High,  Elm  St.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Brighton  High,  Academy  Hill. 

Charlestown  High,  Monument  Square,  cor. 
Bartlett  Street, 


Brimmer,  Common  Street,  for  boys.  Estab- 
lished 1844. 

Bunker  Hill,  Baldwin  Street,  Charlestown. 

Central,  Burroughs  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  for 
boys.  Established  1849. 

Chapman,  Eutaw  Street,  East  Boston.  Estab- 
lished 1849. 

Charles  Sumner,  Ashland  Street,  Roslindale. 
Established  1862. 


East  Boston  High,  Public  Library  Buildings, 
Paris  and  Meridian  streets. 

Adams,  Belmont  Square,  East  Boston.  Estab- 
lished 1856. 

Allston,  Cambridge  Street,  Allston.  Estab- 
lished 1848. 

Andrew,  Dorchester  Street,  Washington  Vil- 
lage. Established  1873. 

Bennett,  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton. 
Established  1847. 

Bowdoin,  Myrtle  Street,  for  girls.  Established 
1821. 

Bigelow,  E,  cor.  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston, 
for  boys.  Established  1849. 


Comins,  1432  Tremont  Street. 

Dearborn,  Dearborn  Place. 

Dillaway,  Kenilworth  Street,  for  girls. 
Dorchester— Everett,  Sumner  St.,  Dorchester. 
Dudley,  Dudley  Street,  cor.  Putnam,  for  boys. 
Dwight,  115  W.  Springfield,  for  boys.  Es- 
tablished 1844. 

Eliot,  N.  Bennett  Street,  for  boys.  Estab- 
lished 1713. 

Emerson,  Prescott  Street,  E.  B.  Established 
1865. 

Everett,  232  Northampton  Street,  for  girls. 
Established  1860. 

Franklin,  Ringgold  St.,  for  girls.  Est.  1785. 
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Frothingham,  Prospect  Street,  Charlestown. 

Gaston,  Fifth,  cor.  L Street,  for  girls.  Es- 
tablished 1873. 

George  Putnam,  Seaver  Street,  Roxbury. 

Gibson,  Columbia  Street,  Dorchester.  Estab- 
lished 1636. 

Hancock,  Parmenter  Street,  for  girls.  Estab- 
lished 1822. 

Harris.  Adams  Street,  Dorchester. 


Lowell,  310  Centre  Street.  Established  1874. 
Lyman,  Paris,  cor.  Decatur  Street,  East  Bos- 
ton. Established  1837. 

Mather,  Meeting  House  Hill. 

Minot,  Walnut  Street,  Neponset. 

Mount  Vernon,  West  Roxbury.  Est.  1862. 
Norcross,  cor.  D and  Fifth  streets,  for  girls. 
Phillips,  Phillips  Street,  for  boys.  Est.  1844. 
Prescott,  Elm  Street,  Charlestown. 


THE  FIRST  SPIRITUAL  TEMPLE,  NEWBURY  AND  EXETER  STREETS. 


Harvard,  Devens  Street,  Charlestown.  Estab- 
lished 1636. 

Hillside,  Elm  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  for  girls. 
Established  1858. 

Lawrence,  B,  cor.  Third  Street,  South  Boston, 
for  boys.  Established  1844. 

Lewis,  Dale,  cor.  Sherman  Street. 

Lincoln,  No.  648  Broadway,  for  boys.  Es- 
tablished 1859. 


Prince,  Exeter  Street.  Established  1880. 
Quincy,  Tyler  Street,  for  boys.  Est.  1847. 
Rice,  Dartmouth,  cor.  Appleton  Street,  for 
boys.  Established  1867. 

Sherwin,  Madison  Square.  Established  1870. 
Shurtlett,  No.  215  Dorchester  Street,  for  girls. 
Established  1869. 

Stoughton,  River  St.,  Dorchester.  Est.  1856. 
Tileston,  Norfolk  Street  (Mattapan.) 
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Warren,  Pearl,  cor.  Summer  Street,  Charles- 
town. Established  1840. 

Wells,  Blossom,  eor.  McLean  Street,  for  girls. 
Established  1833. 

Schools  for  Licensed  Minors,  N.  Margin  St. 


Winthrop,  No.  246  Tremont  Street,  for  girls. 
Established  1836. 

School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Warrenton  Street. 
Roxbury  Latin  School,  Kearsarge  Avenue. 
Founded  1645. 


There  are  also  a number  of  very  excellent  private  schools,  prominent  among  which  are  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Chauncey  Hall  School. 
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